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Last night the parlors were bright with flowers, 
Roses, pansies, and clustering vines, 
Windows and arches like green June bowers, 
Lights from the chandeliers in showers, 
And all the rest of the party signs. 


Gyp holds parties in infinite scorning ! 
“What can the matter with Dollie be ?— 
Doesn’t she know it is broad, bright morning ?” 


He barks with an anxious note of warning 
Before he jumps on the bed to see. 
With unconscious grace, like lilies swaying, 
Or bees and birds in the Summer light, 
Or thistledown-puffs the winds obeying,— 
To and fro in their careless playing, 
The children frolicked that birthday night. 


Our tired Dolly sleeps on serenely, 

Nor cares a whit for her morning-call. 
Poor little Gyp, peering downward keenly, 
Thinks he is being treated meanly— 


Slippered-feet twinkled lightly—airily— 

Forward and backward,—and in and out! 
Flutes and fiddles played loudly —cheerily— 
On went the dancers madly,—merrily, 


‘“‘I think these parties are stupid folly!’ 
He snaps in a disappointed tone. 
“‘ Morning’s the time when she’s always jolly— 





Children like butterflies fluttered about. 7 Rising aaeange agemom Deay 
I wish they’d just let such things alone!” 

Until, as all parties must, it ended 

i With many a sleepy smile and sigh. 

| The little ones, by papas attended, 

Visions of future birthdays blended 


With soft “ good-nights,”’ as they passed us by. 


Gyp’s bark of protest, so short and surly, 
Made Dolly open her big blue eyes, 

And lifting a golden head and curly— 

“Why, Mr. Gyp, you have come too early 
For even a party-call! ” she cries. 


Dolly is not like herself at all! 










Our Dolly’s birthday—of course she keeps it 
In spite of morning that comes too soon! 

As for breakfast-time, if she oversleeps it— 

If—for just once—a dream o’erleaps it— 
That is a part of the birthday boon. 


DoROTHY HOLRoyD. 


(See Steel Plate.) 
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AN EPISODE IN MAMMOTH CAVE. 





BY MRS. V. SHEFFEY HALLER. 





Cuapter III. 
(Chas.) I fear no man! (La Pucelle.) And while I live, I’ll ne’er fly from a man !—Smaxs, 


With a ferocious, deepening war 
whoop, Bob abdicated his elevated 
throne, leaping to the platform with 
the impetuosity of a young earthquake, 
so that the ladies in their excited ner- 
vousness were so much startled they 
quickly echoed his shriek. 

“OQ what is the matter, now? I had 
hoped we were safe at last!” cried 
Annie Shawe, clasping her hands anx- 
iously while Mrs. Hastlemon shrank 
back from the new danger hysterically, 
and Bessie’s pale face was at once 
eclipsed upon Sam’s broad shoulder, 
where, ostrich-like, it had sought a 
hiding-place since the storm began. 

“Twas but the ‘ passionate cry of a 
breaking heart,’ of a heart slow in 
breaking, alas!’ ladies, but do not, like 
the immortal Amanda Fitzallan, let the 
‘pearly fugitives of woe bedew your 
marble cheeks’ with diamond drops. 
I have the happiness of offering you my 
assistance from durance vile,” said 
Bob, briskly assisting the less active. 

“* Well, I at least will be glad to be on 
vice versy again, as the old lady said! 
So ‘reach a hand out to Monmouth,’ 
lad, else I doubt if I can land!” 
begged Mr. Shawe from the stage-top. 
And Bob ever afterwards solemnly 
asserted, “As for Father Hastlemon, 
he had to be almost pried out with a 
lever, for he actually seemed to have 
been melted, and poured into his sock- 
et.” After him Carroll received a bear- 
like embrace. 

“All right are you now, honey? 
Come, now, don’t exert yourself! Re- 
member you are weakly, and if I can 
help men out of a tight place, I can 
everlastingly help the ladies too!” and 
the portmanteaus and bundles being by 
this time lifted out “to loosen the ladies 
up a little,” as Bob exclaimed, he uncere- 
moniously shoved Carroll aside to aid 
Lula, who eagerly grasped his hand in 
preference to Carroll’s,—or honestly 
tried to think she did. 





| “Ah, this hotel is as welcome to 
| us all as would be Beulah’s peaceful 
| Shores!’ she declared, as she reached 
| terra firma under Bob’s umbrella. 

“ Yes, surely, for ‘with long travel 
I am stiff and weary,’” groaned Mrs. 
Hastlemon, and taking fright from the 
hint, Bob composedly left the task of 
landing her to Carroll, and the other 
gentlemen to whom she had been more 
affable. 

“ You'll forget that when supper is 
ready!” said Bob, irrepressibly. “I 
heard the cook arouse a turkey just 
- now from its siesta. Heard ye not his 
blood-curdling death yell reverberating 
in thunder tones from peak to peak 
as we approached ?” 

‘“‘ Whose, the cook’s or the turkey’s?” 
commented Mr. Shawe, as in the wake 
of an official of the hotel he and Mrs. 
Preston moved toward the house, 
promptly followed by the willing pro- 
cession. Bob dragged his six feet of 
magic bean-stalk growth along as escort 
to Lula and Annie through the pleasant 
veranda to the reception-room. The 
girls laughed at his irresistibly droll 
manner, and Lula found it impossible 
to rear between herself and the daunt- 
less lad that same icy barrier of reserve 
which circumstances had built for Car- 
roll’s benefit, and which she had intend- 
ed to draw before Bob also. But she 
found her dignity, her frigidity melting 
away in his sunshiny presence as “ snow 
wreathes in thawe.”’ 

“ You seem well to understand ‘sooth- 
ing the acerbities of the female mind,’ 








but you do waste many ‘taffeta 
phrases on the gentlemen,’” was her 
laughing comment. 

“Ah, the unspeakable charm of 
gentle womanhood, which surpasses all 
acquisitions, all accomplishments, 8 
most inevitably the recipient of our 
best words. As for the gentlemen— 
oh, well as Charles Lamb said of his 
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less I think of them!’ I’ve always had 
an idea that we—that is, the ladies and 
[could get along without them in this 
world just as well; perhaps a little 
better, if the point were simmered down, 
especially Carroll!” And Bob looked 
at her, it seemed to Lula, so roguishly, 
so keenly, that the smile died suddenly 
from her face, and she shrank dumbly 
from him. 

It was Annie’s voice then that asked 
the question she wanted answered, 
“And why ‘especially Carroll ?’” 

“Carroll’s a schemer! He fainted; but 
Idon’t want you for one moment to 
think that it was because he was over- 
come by fraternal grief at seeing me 
overcome by those bushes I went off 
hurriedly from the stage to botanize. 
No, indeed, he had deliberately plan- 
ned a conspiracy to get inside of that 
stage, and I’m everlastingly blessed if I 
don’t wish I had been smart enough to 
faint first, so I could have forestalled 
him. I'll wager he was making love 
to one or both of you all the time I 
was taking the rain outside, and now 
Idon’t know exactly where to begin— 
oh, there he is, all ‘fancy-sick and pale 
of cheer’ enough to suit both of you! 
Isay, Carroll, come here, for I’ve a crow 
to pick with you, sir!” he called, pe- 
remptorily, as Dr. Preston and Carroll 
passed the open doorway. 

“Over what, pray?” he asked, doubt- 
fully, as he approached. 

“T want you to confess, ‘honor 
bright,’ which of these ladies rubbed 
you up with that cologne,so I can 
persuade them to polish me up a little, 
also!” audaciously demanded Bob. 

“It would take a more powerful 
agent than cologne to do that, I fear, 
Bob,” he began, but ceased abruptly as 
Bob stooped forward and picked up 
from the floor, Lula’s handkerchief, 
which Carroll had drawn from his 
pocket with his own, sniffing at it as 
he examined it. Bob finally held the 
traitorous square of linen cambric out- 
spread for general inspection. 

“Ah, that a brother of mine should 
become a pickpocket. Now, Carroll, 
tell me whose handkerchief this is! 
Don’t try to persuade me that it is 
mother’s, for that would be an insult to 
her invariable selection of handker- 
chiefs by the rule by which Mrs. Wake- 
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field bought her wedding-gown, viz., 
‘for qualities that wear well’! Neither 
is it aunt Mirandy’s, for, if you should 
chance to carry this perfumed reproach 
to intellectual womankind into her 
house, she would promptly instruct you 
to take it out and—and bury it, to 
stand not upon the order of your going, 
so you went at once. Neither is it 
‘aunt Clara’s,’ for L-u-l-a here in the 
corner doesn’t spell ‘ aunt Clara.’ Say, 
Carroll, my brother, to whom does this 
fatal Shibboleth pertain ?” 

Lula, panic-stricken, had ere this felt 
that she could endure no more, and with 
an incoherent muttering of words, had 
hastily sought refuge upon the veran- 
da, but Carroll resolutely held his 
ground, attempting to join the laugh at 
his expense. 

“ Bob, you undoubtedly are the most 
egregious idiot of my acquaintance!” 
exclaimed Carroll with more of earn 
estness than politeness in his words, 
and turning on his heel stalked away 

The storm had passed, but there was 
no thought in any brain but Bob’s, be- 
yond reviving their drooping spirits by 
refreshing baths and siestas. After 
these indulgences, supper summoned 
them together again. 

Carroll and Bob had not appeared at 
table with them; therefore Lula con- 
cluded the indisposition of the former 
must keep them safely in their room 
that night, and she determined, if pos- 
sible, to cut the Gordian knot of her 
difficulties by working while he rested. 
With this aim she proposed they should 
attempt the “short route” of the cave 
that night, and to her plan small ob- 
jection was made, since all were eager 
to invade the wondrous cavern beneath 
the very dining-room in which they ate. 
Their wish being revealed to the direc- 
tor, they were instructed to be ready at 
the ringing of the signal bell to join 
another party who would also take the 
short route at the regular hour for the 
evening tour, so hastily they equipped 
for the jaunt. 

And Carroll Watson? Whether that 
swoon, as Lula insinuated, was indeed 
a feint or genuine, it must be confessed 
for him that soon after taking the seat 
beside Lula in the stage, he had felt 
himself strangely freed from his physi- 
cal enemy, and having taken every pre- 
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caution on his arrival at the hotel 
against its return, he suffered no further 
inconvenience from it. With Bob, he 
had taken supper before the ladies ap- 
peared. Resolved to avoid Lula, he 
decided to *“* put Bob through” the short 
route of the cave that night, feeling 
assured that the ladies must be too 
wearied to do aught but rest for hours 
to come. 

When they met in the cave, the sur- 
prise of this plotting pair was so evi- 
dent to each other that both felt hysteri- 
cally inclined to laugh outright at the 
dismay depicted upon their faces. The 
rest of Lula’s party, with laughing 
greetings, received Carroll and Bob 
again among them, but she, chagrined 
at the irrepressible twinkle of amuse- 
mentin Carroll’s eyes over her unmistak- 
able resentment of his presence, turned 
quickly aside, and followed the guide. 

“ Well,” said Bob, who had paired off 
with Annie Shawe, “we seem to be 
destined to enjoy each other’s society 
unrestrained. Will you accept me as 
your escort ?” 

“Thank you, I do not mind if—if 
uncle doesn’t.” 

“Oh, bother uncle!” Bob retorted with 
decided irreverence. “Is this world 
bristling with uncles and aunts? He 
don’t seem to be much concerned about 
you just at present, and will have as 
much as he can attend to looking after 
himself, and keeping the guide in sight 
in the cave. Take care! That was a 
bad stumble! Give me your hand, or 
you might fall forward. Hello! Behold 
Carroll yonder, trying to ‘ overtake that 
mirage of loveliness which flees as he 
pursues!’ That’s just like his impu- 
dence; planning to watch over Miss 
Lula himself,is he? Why in the mis- 
chief don’t he leave her alone, that she 
may have opportunity for reflection 
and penitence? What did you draw 
away your hand for?” 

“ T can’t—can’t hold my lantern and 
staff both in one hand!” stammered 
Annie, having made this discovery as 
soon as Bob took up Lula, as a topic 
of interest. y 

“Why, of course you can’t. I ama 
‘brute not to have relieved you of them 
ere this, I can hold them and you 
too, so surrender! When we reach 
the guide, I’ll return yours to him, for 





you won’t need them while you are with 
me! There, that’s snug again! Do you 
know that with you near, I constantly 
think of that verse of Burns— 


‘¢ Bonnie wee thing, cannie wee thing, lovely 
wee thing, wert thou mine 
I would guard thee, oh so closely, lest my 
jewel I should tine”’ ? 


“My ideal woman is of the clinging 
tendril sort, not one who goes it on the 
‘inner-pennent’ style.” But leaving 
Annie considerably mollified by these 
last words, and Bob to decide “ how 
happy he could be with either, were 
t’other dear charmer away!” and to 
this ideal woman to his satisfaction, we 
would look ahead to see if circum- 
stances warrant his faith and hope in 
fraternal unselfishness as Carroll strode 
before the rest of the party till, reaching 
Lula, he subsided into a slower gait to 
match hers. She did not look to see 
who was her self-appointed escort, but 
was visibly startled when Carroll spoke. 

“TJ thought you were a better actress 
in social hypocrisy than to betray sur- 
prise or chagrin at any event,” he said 
so low she only could hear, continuing, 
‘Am I so unwelcome, I shall mar your 
enjoyment of the subterranean tour? 
If so, frankly tell me, and I will return.” 

“Surely Mammoth Cave is not so 
limited in its accommodations that two 
persons need to be brought unpleasantly 
near together, if desirous of avoiding 
each other!” she retorted tartly. 

“Ay, but there’s the rub! What 
if one at least, is not so minded? 
Even if that be the wish of both, what 
will it avail us? Did we not make our 
separate programmes this evening with 
the honest purpose of avoiding each 
other? Yet here we are; so I warn you 
that I have fought my last fight against 
fate.” His low laugh fell signifi- 
cantly, teasingly upon her ear, but she 
made no rejoinder. Instead, she moved 
aside from the party to question the 
marble slab gleaming solemnly in the 
moonlight at the very brink of the pit, 
which reached down by a winding stair- 
way of seventy stone steps to the ves 
tibule of the cave. 

The oncoming couples likewise check- 
ed their eager feet for a moment’s trib- 
ute of respect to the tomb of the guide to 
whose dauntless explorations the world 
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owes so much of knowledge of the ex- 
haustless stores of Mammoth Cave’s 
sublimity. But Bob’s hearty tones ral- 
lied them from their hushed reverence 
for Death, as chatting merrily he and 
Annie drew near. 

“Ts that the graveyard where they 
bury all their victimized cave tourists ?” 
he asked, keeping Annie in the path 
and showing no inclination to approach 
nearer. 

“ Stephen Bishop, the famous guide, 
lies there!” explained Dr. Preston. 

“ He does, does he? Well, that’s very 
wicked of him. From all accounts, I 
dare say most of the guides have that 
bad fault, but the famous guide who 
seems to attract allof you is not much 
of aman to submit so quietly to your 
flat-footed accusation! And what is he— 
aw—prevaricating so interestingly about 
just now? You should not encourage 
him thusto disregard the truth! ‘Geton, 
get honor, get honest!’ is my motto; 
so, instead of consorting with evil- 
doers, I’ll proceed !” Bob rejoined, and 
with a most pious air drew Annie away 
to follow the laughing guide who began 
to descend the steps. 

“The guide is dead!” said Mrs, 
Hastlemon, in dignified rebuke of Bob’s 
levity, as she passed him. 

“Dead? Drunk? Ah, that’s worse 
still! Intoxication indeed is the up- 
setting sin?” asked Bob, with sympa- 
thetic concern. 

“ No, no! He’s just dead, and I would 
like to see’’—began Annie, drawing 
back from him. 

“ Just dead? Oh, well, if he’s buried 
you can’t see him, and if they’re just 
burying him it’s not prudent for you 
to go there, for the guide may have 
died of something even more contagi- 
ous than the darling sin of Ananias 
and Sapphira, and other celebrities—of 
malarial fever, or chills, for instance, 
contracted in the—aw—cave!” unawed 
Young America urged, adding in 
lower, reproachful tones as Annie hesi- 
tated to be persuaded by his compli- 
cated argument, “I thought you were 
to be my very best little friend, but if 
we go there, Miss Lula and Carroll will 
think I’m jealous !” 

“Qh!” was Annie’s comprehensive 
response, and she yielded as quickly to 
his guidance down the steps as if fear- 





ful some one might accuse her of being 
jealous if she remained near Lulu. 


CuaptTer IV. 


‘¢ A millstone and the human heart are driven 
ever round ; 

If they have nothing else to grind, they must 
themselves be ground.’’ 


So Lula and Carroll were left alone 
in the moonlight an instant, but the 
solemn spell of Death’s presence, the 
magic beauty of the night failed to dull 
Carroll’s memory of the trouble between 
their two hearts. 

*** Dead is dead and gone is gone, no 
one weeps o’er a sunken grave!’” he 
quoted, standing with bared brow be- 
side the gravestone. ‘But how is it 
with thesepulchres newly dug and yawn- 
ing to receive the hopes of estranged 
lives, Lulu? Are we to entomb forever 
from our sight the broken covenant of 
the happy ‘days that are no more’? 
Tears more bitter than the waters of 
Marah should fall upon the short space 
which divides us. Do you consider me 
yourenemy, Lulu?” he questioned sadly, 
as, vouchsafing him no reply, she turned 
away with a disdainful gesture when she 
saw him yet beside her. With long- 
suffering persistence, he kept pace. 

‘“‘ Surely ‘an enemy hath done this, 
her lips involuntarily syllabled as she 
thought of their love, which had prom- 
ised such a different harvest, till his 
jealousy, his doubt of her sowed tares 
of trouble which she persuaded herself 
had choked out the better growth. 

“Is that Bible from which you quote 
your rule of life, your guide? Do you 
strive to live up to its precepts?” 
knowing full well what an enthusiastic 
church-worker she had been, how dear 
to her heart was the Christian standard. 

“Tama church member—let my life 
speak for me!” she rejoined in cold 
defiance, though his words troubled her 
conscience more than she was willing 
to admit. 

“Shall I judge you by its fruits? 
Do you love your enemies—do you love, 
do you pray for me?” he asked with 
brusque earnestness, and though her 
eyes were downcast upon pretence of 
taking heed to her steps along the steep 
descent, she knew his were searching 
her face, felt the hot blood surging from 
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the hurried pulsations of her heart. 
But consciousness of her weakness 
drove her to desperation. 

“ As far as it is possible, I ‘ live peace- 
ably with all men’—does the Bible ex- 
act more? I strive not to be ‘overcome 
of evil.’ Surely, it is not required of 
us that we should love Satan, our arch 
enemy—or his works!” she retorted, 
flashing upon him the hot anger of her 
eyes, then turning from him quickly 
stepped recklessly down the stone steps, 
though back from the guide rang the 
warning, “ Slowly there! Carefully !” 

Carroll’s heart was inexpressibly 
chilled and wounded as her deliberately 
insolent words sank deep into his soul. 
But in an instant the sting was soothed 
with the reflection that he must chiefly 
blame himself—had she not given him 
fair warning of the uselessness and 
danger of his persistent pursuit? In 
this train of thought, he was following 
her hastily, but mentally resolved to 
keep only near enough to her to guard 
her from all mischance in the cavern 
tour, when in her unwary haste to 
escape him she made a false step and 
fell forward while lantern and staff 
dropped from her uncertain hold. It 
was but a short distance she fell, but 
even in the moment he was leaping to 
her assistance, frantically he realized as 
never before how dear she was to him! 
The party had halted in the basin to 
await their descent and to enjoy their 
last view of the glorious moonlight 
above, ere they entered the cave. There- 
fore they were near by as Lula impet- 
uously descended, and with one accord 
rushed forward to break her fall. Bob’s 
seven league strides naturally advanced 
him with greater promptitude,and as his 
arms, like octopus tentacles on a reduc- 
ed scale, extended to receive her, she 
gravitated into them without hesitation. 

“Ts it thou, Miss Lula,” he said, 
“thou whose suicidal intent I have 
thus frustrated? Didst think I had 
deserted thee? Pray, what afrighted 
thee? Here, Carroll, render an account 
of your stewardship. I verily believe 
Miss Lula was coming in search of a 
better escort! And didn’t she hit the 
right nail fair and ‘squar’ on the— 
No, not exactly on the head, for more 
correctly it was about the middle, some- 
where in the region of intensest senti- 





ment and headquarters of carditis, the 
shock was most severely felt.” 

* Will please go pick up that lantern 
and cane!” interrupted Carroll, who 
with passionate eagerness had lifted 
Lula from Bob’s embrace, and now 
pointed to her abandoned property. 

“ Humph! ‘Differentiated by the force 
of circumstances’ from the Queen’s 
Knight into Carrall Watson’s lackey, 
am 1?” grumbled Bob, as he plunged 
down into the basin to do Carroll’s 
bidding. 

Scarce an instant had Lula been sup- 
ported in Carroll’s arms. Resolutely 
overcoming her nervousness and fiint- 
ness, she stood erect and herself an- 
swered, though tremblingly, the ques- 
tions of the recalled tourists, “* No, no, 
do not be alarmed! I am scarcely hurt, 
though I well deserve to have my awk- 
wardness punished ; my arm hurts a—a 
little, but—Ugh!” and all her assumed 
nonchalance fled as she extended the 
bleeding hand and felt much pain tin- 
gling from the wounded member. White 
to the lips and faint still from the shock 
of the fall, she was compelled to allow 
Carroll to seat her upon a mossy stone 
near by while Dr. Preston made an ex- 
amination of the injury, and ‘ ohs,’ ‘ahs,’ 
and similar expressions of sympathy 
were showered upon her. 

Dr. Preston presently relieved much 
of their anxiety by the verdict that the 
hurt was comparatively unimportant, 
only a slight sprain and abrasion of 
hand and wrist, which he bathed in cold 
water brought at once by the gnide 
from the cascade which leaps out of the 
mossy ledge above and “shakes its loos- 
ened silver” before the very door of the 
cavern ere lost beneath its threshold 
crevices. Then he bandaged the wound 
with Lula’s handkerchief while Carroll 
quietly arranged his as a “sling,” and 
without troubling himself to ask her 
permission, slipt it over her head to 
support her arm. His face was as pale 
as her own, and a resolute compression 
of his lips, a stubborn glitter of his 
eyes warned her that if she attempted 
to cross his will now, by so much as a 
word of objection, she would but cause 
a “scene” than which she dreaded few 
things more; hence she mutely accepted 
the attention. 

“Of course, this effectually stops our 
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explorations to-night! When you are 
able, dear, we will return to the hotel,” 
said Bessie, with a peculiar mingling of 
satisfaction, relief, anxiety, and sym- 
pathy in her tones, as cheerfully she 
turned from the black, yawning cavern 
below them. 

“Of course, no such thing!” ex- 
claimed Lula, and springing upright 
with determination, and laughingly she 
extended her hand for the staff and re- 
kindled lamp Bob had rescued. It 
was Carroll’s hand, however, which 
met hers in a resolute clasp, drawing 
it within his arm. 

“Tf you will permit me, I will take 
charge of you, as I am escorting no 
other lady! With your wounded arm 
you could not carry the cane and the lan- 
tern to much advantage, and if you will 
give yourself to my care, mine will do for 
both of us. Bob, you can return those 
to the guide!” he coolly explained, so 
that all could hear. 

“Tf I were you, Carroll, I would not 
go with Miss Lula, for a stumble at 
the threshold is unlucky, you know!” 
laughed Bob. 

“Only for the one who stumbled !” 
Lula heard Annie Shawe add, and de- 
spite her will she shivered with convic- 
tion. But ere she could find her voice, 
she was left to Carroll to the apparent 
unquestioning satisfaction of the entire 
company, who now moved on into the 
antechamber of the cavern in the trail 
of the guide with the exception of Bob, 
who allowed Annie to proceed several 
yards from him as he stood apparently 
struck suddenly by some galvanizing 
idea into a wide-eyed, interrogating as- 
tonishment, with open mouth and fallen 
chin, gazing several seconds at Carroll 
and Lula ere with a long-drawn breath 
he followed Annie. 

“Well, if that ain’t the ‘low-down- 
dest-whatzis-name,’ according to my 
‘shallow spirit’ of judgment! If there 
isn’t a pretty big ‘mice’ in this neigh- 
borhood, shoot me for a sinner!” he de- 
clared,in his surprise drifting back from 
all aspirations after courtier-polish of 
manner and speech into a slang jargon 
remembered from Uncle Remus and 
school-boy days. 

“ Do—do you mean a—a live mouse ?” 
asked Annie, nervously drawing nearer 
him and keenly scrutinizing the crevices 





of the grim doorway through which 
they were now passing, while she wished 
she had not decided to come. 

“ Ye—es, I think it’s beginning to act 
quite lively, and first thing we know the 
sat will be out of the wallet after it, so 
you'd best keep close to me!” 

‘* Are you sure you can make the tour 
without inconvenience, or pain from 
your fall ?” Carroll questioned presently 
when confident no one was listening. 
He felt a suspicious trembling of the 
little hand upon his arm, and as Lula 

made no response, glanced anxiously 
into her face to behold great cry stal 
tears suffusing her face and gleaming 
upon her cheeks while the pretty mouth 
quivered as a grieved child’s. Dis- 
mayed he stopped short. “ What is it, 
Lula? Are you suffering yet from your 
fall, darling ?” tenderly he inquired, ig- 
noring their changed relations, remem- 
bering only that he loved her and she 
was in grief. 

‘“‘No, no!” she hastened to assure 
him as pettishly she brushed away the 
traitorous drops, nervously urging: 
“Let us keep nearer the others; they 
will—will miss us !” 

“No, they can see us by looking 
back, and we can keep them in sight 
without being nearer—don’t grieve Lu- 
la, because Tam with you! “Whatever 
may be our relations to each other after 
we leave this cave, I will not anticipate 
—only begging you to let me stay near 
you while we are here! I will not 
speak to you if you do not wish it, but 
let me take care of you, see that you do 
not endanger yourself again. There are 
rougher places in here than those steps 
outside, and when I saw you falling 
down there—oh, my darling, my dar- 
ling!” A full sob checked his words, 
but he clasped her hand passionately. 

“Don’t! I will not have you speak to 
me so!” she cried with all the indigna- 
tion she could summon to her succor. 
“Don’t touch my hand!—if you go 
with me through the cave, remem- 
ber that I permit it only because you 
have placed me in an awkward di- 
lemma, I quietly accept this unsought 
and undesired position of dependence 
upon you only upon condition that you 
do not presume further by word or gest- 
ure. If you are not willing to accede to 
this compact, I shall dismiss you and rely 
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upon myself!” Her face was luminously 
white and resolute with its dilating nos- 
trils, compressed lips, and flashing eyes, 
and her tones trenchant and convincing 
as she uttered her autocratic decree. 

Congratulating himself that she was 
willing to compromise even to this ex- 
tent and to temporize with fate where 
so much might be gained in a short 
while, Carroll eagerly, hopefully _re- 
sponded: “ Your wish shall be regarded, 
if as I understand you mean that I am 
not to address you, save as a new ac- 
quaintance might.” 

“If we wish,” she replied, “we may 
converse as new acquaintances, else the 
nine-mile tour in company would prove 
stupid indeed. But beyond this you 
are not to trespass!” and she felt as 
complacent over this wise arrangement 
as though she had not let the cunning 
fox’s head through the resistance, the 
bitterness of months. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘¢ The fortune-telling band of dreams and fancies 
Which amid the waste expanses of the silent 
band of trances 
Have their solitary dwelling !”’ 


And feeling that Destiny had played 
a gambit for him, Carroll was content 
for the preset, though with difficulty 
he constrained™himself to observe the 
line of demarcation she had drawn be- 
tween them, as after this they wandered 
on deeper into the cave ‘dim, mysteri- 
ous, and rife with wonders mystical, of 
Death and Life,’ exchanging but few 
words, yet never forgetting they were 
so near—y ea, and so dear to each 
other. 

In Audubon Avenue they found Bob 
quite busy pelting stones, and stirring 
up the myriad clusters of bats depend- 
ing from the lofty ceiling of the dome. 

“Take care, Bob; what are you do- 
ing?” asked Carroll, dodging one of 
the many random missils. 

“ Conjugating the irregular verb ¢o 
go, of course, for J came, I saw, Iam 
determined to conquer, thou startest, he 
departs, they make tracks, you cut sticks, 
she vamooshes, it absquatulates!” re- 
joined Bob, punctuating the different 
forms of irregular speech with flying 








stones until he had “an army of phan. 
toms vast and wan,’ a multitude of 
squeaking, restless creatures flitting un. 
cannily about their heads. 

“ And I see that we are to skedaddle, 
scatterate and get out generally in order 
to complete the conjugation and escape 
this demoniacal swarm,” said Sam 
Johnston, striking at one of the dusky 
-ave-dwellers which darted too near him, 
and then in obedience to Bessie’s sig- 
nals of distress, retreating from the 
animated scene of action promptly fol- 
lowed by the ladies. Bob laughingly 
desisted from his seditious occupation 
when no one remained near to be tor- 
mented, and would have rejoined Annie, 
who was clinging to her uncle. 

“You naughty boy! You told me 
those birds were at roost and would not 
fly at night, if I would let you throw 
at them!” she exclaimed, indignant. at 
his betrayal of trust. 

“Oh, no, you mistake! I said that, 
perhaps, as the fish are eyeless the bats 
might be wingless, or that they belonged 
to the species of bats of which I re 
cently read which flew in the daytime,” 
said Bob, deprecatingly. 

“ And, pray, what kind of bats fly in 
the daytime ?” asked Mr. Shawe, think- 
ing to trap him. 

“ Brick-bats!” Bob retorted inno- 
cently, having bon gré mal gré trans- 
ferred Annie’s hand from her uncle's 
possession to his own, and they resumed 
their way together. 

When the Saltpetre vats were dis- 
played, he seemed to be giving entire 
attention to the guide’s information in 
regard to them and reminiscences of 
1812, though furtively watching his béte 
noir’s manner of “ half dead exhausted- 
ness” after the trying conflict. 

“Why are Mrs. Hastlemon and these 
vats like Peter, the Doubter?” asked 
he of Annie. 

“Tt was Thomas, not Peter, who was 
called the doubting Disciple!’ inter- 
posed Mr. Hastlemon, overhearing the 
loud aside. 

“ Oh, I did not mean either of them— 
indeed, would not have dragged those 
worthies into such frivolous consider- 
ation!” replied Bob, with a sanctimo- 
nious air of rebuking Mr. Hastlemon’s 
wickedness. “TI had reference instead 
to the celebrated historical personage, 
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who was Peter Doubt!” he added, as 
solemnly as a lecturer upon moral phil- 
osophy. 

All gave themselves now to an eager 
examination of the impress 1812 had 
made upon the cave, particularly the 
“hitching post,” where, like a “fretful 
corrosive” into the solid rock had worn 
the halters of the oxen used in carting 
out the saltpetre—also the ox foot- 
prints still preserved by the plasmatic, 
petrifying dust. Near it, Bob stamped 
his own footprints and built about them 
a protecting wall of stones. 

* Adown the reverberating aisles of 
the centuries to come, I also desire to 
be remembered as one who left ‘foot- 
prints up the shores of Time,’ ” he de- 
clared, resting from his labors. 

‘ Methinks I already hear future cen- 
turies exclaim, ‘What big feat—what 
stupendous achievement does this com- 
memorate ?’” said Mr. Hastlemon. 

‘ Whatever else is little or mean, my 
sole is not,” Bob replied. ‘“ I have been 
told that the first law of gravity is 
never to laugh at your own jokes, how- 
ever much other people may enjoy do- 
ing so. My bootmaker does sometimes 
threaten to make me pay for my fairy- 
boots (or ferry boats, according to your 
view of them), as if he had filled an 
army contract. But ‘what boots it to 
remark’ upon mine, insignificant dido- 
hides that they are, when this brother in 
the Coffin could no doubt have talked 
to you so much more knowingly in re- 
gard to ‘blacksmith’s twelves,’” he ad- 
ded as they paused next beside the 
Giant’s Coffin and circled amazed about 
the huge sarcophagus. 

“Truly, I think it’s inmate must 
have been that Gibraltar hero who ex- 
claimed: ‘Come one, come ail, this 
rock shall fly from its firm base as soon 
as I!’ commented Annie, laughingly. 

“ Yes, he must have been one of in- 
domitable decision of character, of ada- 
mantine will, and determined to have a 
coffin warranted to resist the gnawing 
tooth of Time!” responded Mrs. Pres- 
ton, and each in turn gave the coin of 
small talk a light toss. But Bob, for a 
wonder, remained silent till he had sub- 
jected the peculiar tomb to a thorough 
investigation. Then quickly he drew 
to light a voluminous note-book with 
pencil and addressed the guide: “ Can 





you furnish me with the address of the 
undertaker who put up that job? At 
what are you laughing, my friend? 
Why don’t you relieve my overwhelm- 
ing curiosity? Don’t you know the 
whole world is ina furore because of 
this celebrity’s sudden demise, and 
I’ve been sent here in the interest of 
Science as. a commercial traveler, a 
lightning-rod and book agent as well as 
newspaper reporter to interview you 
upon this subject. Yet you donot even 
tell me his name !” 

“ T have forgotten his name, sir, but 
believe he had something to do with 
the gunpowder trade!” rejoined the 
waggish guide, J. M. Hunt, in encour- 
agement of the lively lad, not yet being 
soured by the numerous silly questions 
so often propounded by tourists. 

“Sure enough! Also with the fa- 
mous plot of Guy Fawkes which blew 
out this cave in 1812 with immense éclat 
and notoriety, putting an end to the 

rar because of the failure of the gun- 
powder trade and panic in business cir- 
cles! He was at that time of, major 
rather than of minor importance, but 
for his unexampled bravery and acts of 
surpassing heroism was immediately 
breveted General interest,” wrote Bob, 
with phonographic rapidity whilst re- 
peating the history for the edification 
of the crowd. Suspending his pencil, 
to question the guide again, he contin- 
ued, “* Did he die about that time or af- 
terwards? Who climbed up to break 
the newsinto his ear that he was not long 
for this world, and after death did his en- 
emies refer to his faults as long- or short- 
comings? Was he accustomed to using 
long orshort sweetening in his beverages? 
Did he take them ‘straight and narrow,’ 
or spiked ’alfand ’alf? I think I hearda 
rumor that his head was shot off for 
wilful desertion of his feet—was this so? 
or was he beheaded by the decapitation 
tax promulgated by capitalists, ‘ moon- 
shiners,’ and revenue officers against all 
who were exempt from taxation, their 
heads being above par and the corpo- 
rate limits? Ah! Neither? Then, 
perhaps, he died of some contagious dis- 
ease—stretching the truth, for instance, 
like the other guides !” 

“ T think, sir, you have not yet struck 
the right track, for the impression here 
is that he, like most of the guides we 
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lose, either died for want of breath, or 
was talked to death by some visitor!” 
drawled the guide, trimming his lantern 
preparatory to an advance. 

The laugh which followed at Bob’s 
expense was interrupted by Bessie, who 
only from a distance had eyed “ the 
shape and image-given” of the cele- 
brated sarcophagus. “ It is as probable 
that he was stretched to death on the 
bed of Demastes, which is the ‘ original’ 
Greek for—Imagination! I don’t see 
anything so remarkable about that big 
rock !”’ she said. 

Bob groaned audibly, “ Ah! She 
cannot brook a rival to her Samevill !” 
he sniffed, and dodging Sam’s uplifted 
staff found himself near to Mrs. Hastle- 
mon, who, perhaps, was also a little 
sensitive upon the Giant topic; else, upon 
her fancy the stupendous sight-seeing 
was beginning to pall, for she was turn- 
ing away from the Coffin as she con- 
temptuously added her quota of doubt- 
ful criticism. ‘ My idea is, that he 
committed suicide when he found no 
satisfactory reply to his pertinent co- 
nundrum: ‘ Oh, what shall I do with the 
long, long years !’” 

The party now moved on, and lifting 
himself reluctantly, Bob slowly followed 
them, limping as he went. “I am far 
more agonized over the living than the 
dead,and it was my feet rather than heart 
which felt ‘heavy as tears’ while we halted 
there to pay tribute to the memory of 
our departed friend! I fear I’m about 
‘stove up’ by that halt and won’t be 
able to help you along much !” he com- 
plained to Annie, as he joined and 
walked mincingly beside her. 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself about me! 
I am very sorry your feet pain you so 
much, and as you perhaps would rather 
be alone, I will go forward with uncle!” 
she returned. 

“ Yes, that’s the way of the world— 
desert a man when he’s in trouble! I 
wish uncle was ” began Bob, misan- 
thropically, as Annie started away, but 
as she paused irresolutely at his words, 
the guide ignited a calcium paper and 
the vivid light illuminated the dome, 
bringing into relief the grotesque sil- 
houettes and fancies upon the walls and 
ceiling. 

“ Immediately over the Coffin yonder 
you will observe the Mammoth Ant-eat- 











er,” said the guide, as he explained the 


marvellous arabesques. 

“ Ant-eater? I presume that’s for 
Carroll’s benefit! I am thinking of 
avoiding any investments in aunts! 
But if you’ve got an uncle-eater conve. 
nient, you may bring out the bears !” re. 
joined Bob. 

“'There’s one of them in that diree. 
tion !” quickly retorted the guide, point- 
ing to The Bear. 

“Pshaw! Is that the best you can 
do towards Bruin? It’s more like the 
juryman’s comprehension of a verdict 
‘sorter between a terrapin and a scor. 
pium lizard.’ I'll wager he’d find me 
more than his match in hugging—don't 
look incredulous, sir; he may test the 
matter by proxy, if you are willing!” 
and the saucy boy, observing Mr. 
Shawe’s regard apparently directed to- 
wards him, made a step nearer Annie, 


who retreated in dismay behind her un-- 


cle, but Bob halted, lifting one foot with 
a groan. 

* Bob, are you delirious ?” was Car- 
roll’s vexed reproof. 

“ Now, don’t put on that overly pious 
goody-good air, Carroll Watson! It 
isn’t becoming, for if you set up to bea 
home missionary in that direction, any 
one with two eyes in their head could 
see that you’ve mistaken your calling! 
It is said that the people of Jerusalem 
kept their streets clean by every one 
sweeping in front of his house before he 
looked to see if his neighbors were do- 
ing their duty! I’d advise you to put 
shutters to your glass house before you 
pelt me with stones, for if I seem to be 
deranged by falling in love, I dare say, 
I have company in my misery!” re 
torted Bob, snappishly, as he rubbed 
his “ aches” desperately, while Carroll 
and Lula moved suddenly beyond his 
range, ostensibly to get a better view of 
Washington’s profile, in regard to which 
the lawless young critic assured the 
guide that little Georgie’s example in 
veracity over the little hatchet must 
ever prevent him from saying that he 
recognized the old gentleman in the 
outlined features accredited to him un- 
less they had been “ sculped ” when the 
Father of his Country had the mumps, 
or was very measly. As they moved 
forward, he limped dolefully after 
thei. 
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“It’s my opinion there’s a great deal 
of humbuggery about all this anyway !” 
he said roughly at last, taking a seat 
“gingerly” to loosen his boot while all 
stopped to admire the geological won- 
ders through which they were passing. 

“The remainder of the route we 
would go over to-night is less rough, 


| 


and we will soon be in the Star Cham- | 


ber—you could rest better there!” en- 
couraged the guide. 

“ My friend, if ‘seeing stars’ through 
the old-fashioned telescopic medium of 
one’s boot would transport one to the 
Star Chamber, I am there this minute 


in which is ‘condens’d the agony of | 


years, though in my heart drop all my 
tears.’ I believe the Invalid cottages 
are next in order—have you no gently 
moving ambulance in which to convey 
me there?” he wailed lugubriously, 
striving to follow as the party moved 
forward. “Oh, Miss Annie, friend of 
my palmier days, don’t leave me to 
solitary confinement and my own re- 
sources. Old age with stiffened joints 
and manifold infirmities will come to 


} 


/up tenderly, 


you also, some time, and then you'll | 


regret to think how you might have 
cheered my declining days! Come, 
stay with me and let me be your John 
Anderson, your Jo John, as we go 
down the hill of life together! I am the 
victim of that ‘wearing grief which 
mocks at consolation,’ viz., wearing 
tight boots! I would I were back 
where I might take ‘ mine ease in mine 
inn,’ that 1 were safe in the embrace of 
the twin brothers Orpheus and Mor- 
pheus, and that greatest of all com- 
posers, Sleep! Oh, mystic stars!” he 
cried halting. 

Seeing that he really was unable to 
proceed, Carroll paused to extend ad- 
vice, encouragement, and 
though anticipating small gratitude. 
“You will be compelled to remove 
your boots, old fellow, or slit them! 
We feel sorry for you, but cannot detain 
the whole party.” 

“Oh, what have I not owed to sleep as 
well as my bootmaker, washerwoman, 
and tailor! But if I recover from this 





attack without a back-set, I sincerely 
promise to be a betting man, if not a 
wiser—and to begin I’ll wager you can’t 
get off my boots without amputating 
my limbs, for they are ‘crushed and 
writhing, loathing the light, longing for 
dreamless sleep of the night,’”’ Bob con- 
tinued to lament. 

“What? Your boots are? Pray, stop 
your foolishness and sit down, so that 
I can pull them off without calling for 
Dr. Preston’s forceps or surgical aid,” 
urged Carroll, growing impatient as the 
guide and the rest of the party prom- 
ised soon to be out of sight. 

“Oh, Carroll, my dearest, my only 
brother, remember to ‘ deal gently with 
the erring’ and see that you ‘take her 
fashioned so_ slenderly, 
young and so fair,’ and promise me that 
you will fulfil the sacred injunction, 
‘bear ye another’s burdens,’ for I can- 
not leave my boots here lest I should 
need them again on the route, but, 
equally, I cannot carry them!” pleaded 
Bob, shrinking from Carroll’s manipu- 
lation of his troubles. 

“Oh, yes, youcan! String them on 
your cane and they'll suit admirably 
to carry our specimens in!” laughed 


| Annie, promptly emptying her own and 


| 


Lula’s burdened pockets into the ca- 
pacious depths of the one boot which 
with much exertion from Carroll and 
grunting from Bob had been drawn 
from the pained foot. 

** Alas! to what base uses!” lamented 
Bob, then, freed from his tormentors, 
he obeyed Annie and took up the line 
of march, singing in stentorian tones 


as he flung the boots over his shoulder, 


sympathy, | 


| 
| 
] 
} 


‘I’ve just been learning the lesson of life, the 
sad, sad lesson of loving, 

And all that is left of those bright, bright 
dreams 

Is a boot-full of rocks and dust, it seems 

Many fathoms beneath the white daisies !’ ”’ 


With this ridiculous song on his lips 
he moved forward imperturbably as 
they reached the advance tourists now 
sadly visiting the Invalid cottages, 
sad and suggestive of misanthropy and 
death. 


(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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BY MRS. M. SHEFFY PETERS. 





A travelling reporter for a live news 
journal, has at all times need of a stout 
spinal cord. A tissue of nerves, in lieu 
of a healthy vertebral support, would, 
doubtless, in the estimation of his mat- 
ter-of-fact employers, speedily prove a 
fatal exchange for him. 

Now, for six years or more, Mr. Hi- 
rai Clokesby had been the most trusted 
and reliable representative of the In- 
terior’s reportorial corps. This fact es- 
tablishes beyond a question the equi- 
poise of his, Mr. Clokesby’s, nervous 
system at the time of his queer experi- 
ence, herein related, on the New Jellico 
Route. 

Chosen specially for this important 
reporting tour, our journalist was trav- 
elling with a free pass to go when and 
how he liked along this new railway 
route, linking into a chain of fascinat- 
ing, if awe-inspiring dangers, the tower- 
ing precipices and jbottomless gorges 
of the Tennessee and Kentucky moun- 
tains. Anon, when those gorges, whose 
depths were shadowy, even now under 
the glare of the midday sun, should 
plunge yet deeper into gloom, and the 
bold crags, fantastic in shape and sharp- 
ly outlined in their gneissic formation, 
should uplift themselves still higher to 
catch the evening’s slanting rays, he 
meant to avail himself of his privilege, 
hardly secured, of driving through 
those stupendous heights and depths 
with the engineman and stoker on the 
iron horse, snorting and puffing ahead 
of the long train. But, for the present, 
he was reposing himself in a special 
compartment of the sleeper. 

Soothed by the quiet, and perchance 
the sense of solitude (there being but 
two other favored mortals in the luxuri- 
ous car,and they at ease in remote com- 
partments), it may have happened that 
Clokesby, sitting in his comfortable 
corner, had been napping, instead of 
mapping out the heads and items of his 
next dispatch to the Interior,as he had 
supposed himself to be doing. At all 
events, he had been, in some way, so en- 
grossed, as to be quite unconscious of 
the entrance of tie new passenger whom, 








as he suddenly aroused, he perceived to 
be quietly seated in the compartment 
over against his own. Clokesby shook 
himself together, physically and men. 
tally. Rubbing his eyes he covertly took 
an inventory of the manner, style, ap 
pearange, and possible value of this new 
neighbor, as a travelling acquaintance, 

But, had she dropped from the 
skies ? 

The train was whizzing along the 
mountain’s awful passes with undimin. 
ished speed; surely it had stopped at 
no back station to take on this solitary, 
black-robed woman who, unlike all 
other sleeping-car passengers of her sex, 
sat there, he noted, without even a band. 
box, bundle, or basket to break the up 
natural repose of the tensely upright at 
titude. 

She was tall, she was slender; was 
she old, or was she young and fair? he 
wondered, feeling t2 while a vague,re 
pellent sort of distaste for the stiff, 
crisp, changeless folds of the utterly 
black garb she wore. Sitting, as she 
was, with her face turned towards the 
uncurtained window, apparently con- 
scious only of the wild landscape flying 
past outside, not a line of her profiv 
even was visible to him through the 
dense folds of the crépe veil shrouding 
her from head to foot. 

Still, after a desultory, puzzled fash- 
ion, Clokesby stared at her. In truth, 
he was presently rebuked by his own 
gentlemanly instinct, for the intrusive 
persistence of his stare, and, with a dis- 
gusted shrug of his shoulders, settled 
himself to watch, as she was doing, the 
shifting panorama of land and sky with- 
out. . 

But to his real annoyance, he found 
directly that his gaze was straying back 
to her. 

“‘ She magnetizes me, I believe,” he 
muttered, chagrined to find her attitude 
unchanged ; “ yet, stare at her as I may, 
I cannot get a glance from her in re 
turn. One might imagine the face of 
the Sphinx stonily smiling under that 
hideous veil. Who can she be? If! 
were superstitious, I could fancy my- 
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self haunted by my doom—but, heaven 
help the man followed by a doom so 
black and threatening !” 

He faced again to the window, a 
creeping sensation, a shudder hunting 
up and down his back for those nerves, 
said to be the measuring cords for one’s 
grave. 

At the same instant a finger touched 
him on the shoulder. 

Clokesby _ started, 
looked around. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” apologized the 
ear-porter ; ‘* I only wanted to ask if 
you’d have dinner at Cringle’s, two sta- 
tions ahead 0’ this ?” 

“ Dinner ahead—at Cringle’s? yes— 
certainly,” answered Mr. Hiram Clokes- 
by, abstractedly. ‘ Will she dine also, 
porter ?” 

Jaggs, the porter, looked surprised. 

“ Will who dine, sir ?’’ he asked, evi- 
jently impressed by the guarded ear- 
nestness of his passenger’s inquiry. 

“ Will she—the new passenger you 
took on a few miles back ?¢” 

Jaggs smiled broadly. 

“You mus’ ha’ been sleepin,’ and 
dreamin,’ sir; we hain’t tuk a livin’ 
soul aboad fur more’n forty mile back.” 

Clokesby showed vexation. 

“Look yonder,” he said, indicating by 
ajerk of his thumb, the silent occupant 
of the other compartment. ‘ You need 
not tell me that I’ve travelled any dis- 
tance with that black veiled, strange 
woman without seeing her until now!” 

Jaggs’s gaze had followed the point- 
ing of his thumb, but Clokesby was un- 
prepared for the effect this sight of the 
strange passenger instantly produced 
upon the mulatto; the dusky, yellow 
face turned positively ashen ; the shawl 
he was folding dropped from his grasp, 
and he dropped, too, with an exclama- 
tion of horror upon the seat facing the 
reporter. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he gasped; “ but 
I’m tuk wi’ a weakness, my knees bein’ 
that tremerlous as I can’t stan’ no hows, 
sir.” 

“ Ah!” said Clokesby, growing calm, 
as was his habit at sight of violent agi- 
tation in another; “it seems that you 
do know something of our new passen- 
ger, after all?” 

Jaggs, all eyes, collapsed still more 
hopelessly, casting at the impassive fig- 


and nervously 








ure across the way another glance so 
full of horror, or fear, that Mr. Hiram 
Clokesby smiled significantly. 

“It seems to be some one whom you 
have reason to dread who has stolen 
this march upon you, eh, porter?” 

Jaggs nervously twisted his hands, 
one over the other. 

** She’s the forerunner of destruction, 
I’m thinking, sir. For all she’s so 
quiet, her bein’ here bodes no good 


‘fur me, ner fur you, ner fur any of us 


that’s ’pon this track.” 

“ Why, what will she do, Jaggs ?” 

The question was put in a mocking 
tone, yet, in defiance to his stronger 
judgment, Clokesby could not control 
that shivery sensation which once more 
hunted out those heretofore latent 
nerves in his vertebral column. 

Porter Jaggs shook his head in a 
king of dazed way. . 

“I don’t seem rightly to understand 
it, sir, yet awhile ; but the fac’ is, jus’ 
her bein’ here shows th’ devul’s ter pay, 
somehows—beggin’ yer pardin. Wait, 
sir—” putting his hand to his forehead 
in a puzzled remembrance. “ It mus’ 
be him she’s after. I heerd as there 
was a new engineer aboard for this trip, 
Jellings bein’ tuk ill sudden. Did 
you happen ter notice, sir,”—looking 
anxiously at Clokesby—* bout what sort 
o’ man the new engine-driver was as 
come aboard at Louisville ?” 

“ Yes,” said Clokesby; “I talked 
with him a moment about going on the 
engine the last half of the run.” 

* What kind o’ looking man was he, 
sir? anything queer? any mark ?” 

Clokesby nodded. 

“There was a queer splotch, fiery 
red, like a newly-healed burn, across 
one cheek and ear, I noticed.” 

Jaggs clapped his hand sharply upon 
his knee, then shrunk nearer to Clokes- 
by, casting another glance askance at 
the female passenger, who was taking 
no notice. 

“Tt’s him, I'll bet my head, sir,” he 
whispered excitedly; “it’s the same 
man! Bless you, sir, I were with him 
when he got that scar; an’, Lord help 
‘im, here she is, hot upon his track, as 
she were then.—But stop a bit,” rising 
to his feet, “ it’s best to be certain "bout 
abe pines I'll go see this engineer my- 
self. 
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“No,” Clokesby interposed, as he 
was leaving the seat; “ sit down again 
till you’ve told me about this matter. 
First, who is this woman, and what 
is she after?” 

Jaggs squirmed uneasily in the de- 
taining grasp, but sat down as he was 
bidden. 

“It’s him she’s after, that engine- 
man, I tell you,” he insisted, in the 
same guarded whisper. ‘“ By all the 
devulment she’s fetched roun aready, 
I wouldn’ keer ter stan’ in his shoes! 
fur,as I done qualify, I done see her 
*pon his track afore, sir.” 

“When, where?” eagerly questioned 
Clokesby, who to his own surprise felt 
an overmastering desire to learn some- 
what of the history of the strange 
woman. 

Jaggs moved nearer. 

“ "Twere on the Mississip’, you see, 
sir, aboard the fines’ new steamboat as 
ever plowed her bold waters. She 
were a plum beauty, the boat were, an’ 
I were ’pinted her fus’ steward. We'd 
made six runs wi’ her, an’ they was as 
nice, pretty runs as any boat could 
make, when ’pon that seventh run, th’ 
new engineer came aboard. He were a 
boss han’ fur th’ engine, all han’s 
agreed, but somehows, when I see him, 
1 didn’ perzac’ly like th’ down look o’ 
his eyes, nyther th’ flutter o’ th’ balls 
when he come to look at you suddin 
like. Still th’ fus’ half o’ his run were 
made, an’ nothing’ had tuk place out’r 
th’ common way. I were dustin’ the 
ladies’ saloon, in de or’nary way, when 
all of a flash like, I see——” he paused 
a second, moistening his dry lips as 
with a convulsive effort, ““ You mayn’t 
believe it, Mr. Clokesby, sir, but plain 
as you set there, I see her, our ’dentical 
female here, sir,” with a gesture of his 
finger, in the direction of his unbooked 
passenger, ‘a settin’ quiet like, in th’ 
far corner, in th’ full light o’ the port 
window. Th’ fus’ thing as caught my 
tention, sir,” lowering his voice still 
more, “ were th’ black-blackness o’ her 
dressin’—th’ ‘dentical dressin’ she’s 
wearin’ this blessed winute, shore—as 
—you’re—born, sir. 1. makes me all of 
a trimble jes’ ter see her, settin’ there, 
blest ef it don’t, sir. I’ve moren’ half 
2 notion ter get out’r her reach nex’ 
station.” 





“ Bah!” mocked Clokesby ; “ surely 
the woman’s harmless enough whist 
she sits quiet as she is doing now.” 

Jaggs shook his head. 

“ She were quiet ’pon that boat til] 
she felt her ’casion had come ter do her 
devil’s own work she’d come to do. | 
see her, sir, move outer that s’loon, 
flick! like a black winged bat, er flut 
terin’, but makin’ not er swish o’ soun’ 
Being’ as she’d paid no fare, and wasa 
stranger, I followed ’pon her heels, 
Swif’ an’ black as er night hawk she 
swooped straight down to ter th’ e- 
gine room. Sirs! th’ new engineer, 
sir, had th’ steam up ‘till dat boat 
seemed tarin’ along like a jerkin, mad. 
man a-racin’. I see that furnace blazin’ 
red hot, an’ I see that engineman Wi’ 
th’ scowlin’ face lif’ his han’ fur ter shet 
off some o’ thet bottled steam, but 
twere, pintedly at thet minute, sir, when 
he turn sorter scairt like an’ look’t ahint 
him. Dere, sirs, would you believe it, 
was thet woman a-standin! Shed 
throwed her veil back, an’ ’fore heavin, 
Mr. Clokesby, ef her face wan’t white 
an’ pinched like the face of er dead wo- 
man’s. “I'were a face I don’t forgit; 
an’’’— a quick shudder convulsing his 
broad shoulders—* thet engineer hadn’ 
forgot it eyther! He’d seen it afore. 
Cesar’s Ghos’! how he flinched from 
her, an’ stood like er stock, er stone, & 
starin’ at her, an grippin er bar o’ hot 
iron he’d clutched ter hol’ by! 

“At thet instance the capn’s bell 
clanged ! 

‘“‘T see the man’s mouth work, but not 
er werd did he speak; ner not one foot 
did he budge ter shet off steam in an- 
swer to the captain’s bell, whistlin’ 's 
warnin’.. He jest stood, struck like, 
starin’ at thet female, which were mov- 
in’ closter ter ’im. 

““¢ Danger Ahead!’ she sung out pre 
sently, in er queer, sharp whisper, thet 
sounded for all the world, Mr. Clokes- 
by, like you’ve heerd er steam whistle 
echo faint, an’ fur off. 

“ An’, blessed Marster, ‘fore I could 
move, much less thet ghos’-haunted 
engineman, there wére a lurch, an’ e& 
jerk, an’ thet beauty boat hung upon ef 
river snag, pantin, an’ pullin’ fur dear 
life! Ner, thet war’nt the wuss, sits! 
The steam were on her too heavy, 
staunch as she were; I heerd a bu-2-4, 
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whi-r-r-r-, z-z-wish!! an’, bless gracious | 
th’ nex’ thing I know, sir, I didn’ know 
nothin’—moresomover, Mr. Clokesby, 
sir, 1 never knowed nothin’ fur days 
an’ days. Er heavy timber had pinned 
me back under the step, though thet 
were the savin’ o’ my life, belike. What 
had saved that engineer bothered us, 
but saved he were, fur I see him some 
weeks arfter ’pon crutches, an’ wi’ thet 
famin’ scar of scaldin’ steam ’pon his 
cheek an’ ear—still he were livin’!” 

“But the woman?” asked Clokesby, 
impressed in spite of himself. 

Jaggs jerked his thumb across his 
shoulder. 

“ Thet’s nobody else but her, I could 
qualify ’pon oath ter thet fac’—but the 
question, in my min’, Mr. Clokesby, 
sir, is how it comes ter be her, and how 
she comes ter be here, when she’s every 
right not ter be nowhere, sir, seein’ as 
‘twas ’sposed she were blowed ter mince 
meat in thet ’splosion ’pon the Miss- 
issip’.,. Them as b’lieved what I tole 
’m "bout her in the engine room, 
blieved certain as she had went up fur 
good an’ all when the biler busted.” 

Clokesby smiled in a skeptical way. 

“Tt seems, then, that there were some 
who doubted whether you had seen the 
woman at all, eh, porter?” 

Jaggs got upou his feet. 

“ You’re doubting yourself, sir, but if 
the man’s the same ‘twill be easy o’ 
proof, I’m a thinkin’, The train’s er 
slackin’ fur th’ nex’ station, now; 
you've got the privilege o’ boardin’ the 
engine, so get on’t an’ tackle that fel- 
low, wi’ th’ fire splotch, wi’ the tale 
I've been tellin’ you. I'll stake my 
ears he’ll show the white liver, ef you 
only hint ter ’im of this queer passen- 
ger he ’shaulin’. Min’, I don’ no ways 
alvise you to do this, but I say you 
kin, if you have got er min’ ter. As 
fur me, sir, 1 wouldn’ resk the ride ’pon 
thet snortin’ beast wi’ him, not for the 
wealth o’ th’ Injies! But I say you kin, 
ef you don’t believe, as there’s no 
resk |” 

Whether the fellow’s story had really 
created its impression, or, whether he 
Was oppressed by the austere silence of 
the strange passenger, the result of this 
urgency was, that when the train moved 
out from Ghent Hill station, our repor- 
ter had availed himself of his privilege, 








and was ensconced under the brawny 
elbow of the engine-driver—him of the 
fiery scar ! 

That this begrimed official of the 
New Jellico Route was, at best, an un- 
social creature, Closkeby had decided 
before they were well under way. That 
his scar made him a marked man, not 
readily to be mistaken for another, 
he had also decided. Yet Clokesby 
shrugged his shoulders incredulously, 
notwithstanding the significance of the 
fact that Jaggs had managed to be left 
on the platform of the Ghent Hill sta- 
tion ! 

“The fellow’s only superstitious. 
No doubt he really believed'some acci- 
dent was bound to happen, with this 
man for the engineer, and that woman 
for a passenger,” he thought, covertly 
studying the intent, but scowling face 
of his companion ; “‘ but my opinion is, 
that this iron horse will never get the 
mastery of his bit, if he waits to throw 
this grim rider off guard.” 

And, certainly, there seemed to be no 
danger of an accident, if concentration 
of energy, muscular and mental, could 
avail anything in the guidance of the 
snorting, panting beast whose labored 
breathings, and rattling iron hoofs were 
waking all the spirits, whether of evil 
or good, reposing in those savage soli- 
tudes. 

Scarcely a glance, or a word, had the 
man given to Clokesby since they 
steamed out from Ghent Hill. One or 
two questions of local interest the re- 
porter had addressed to him, but the an- 
swers had beensurlily given. Fora time, 
therefore, Clokesby resorted to a vague 
contemplation of the kaleidoscopic un- 
folding of the wonders of the route; 
but, whilst catching fleeting glimpses of 
the crags, dipping or tumbling, as it 
were, into the bottomless divides of the 
ravines and valleys racing madly up the 
fir and pine-crowned peaks, as though 
all creation had, in a frenzy, rushed 
back into a chaos of hurry and confu- 
sion, he was, in reality, secretly devis- 
ing a means of entrapping the reticence 
of the man. 

“You have followed engineering the 
most of your life, they tell me,” he sug- 
gested, presently. ‘“ Were you ever the 
engine-man on a Mississippi boat ?” 

Watching, he saw the grimy fingers 
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close with a grip upon the throttle 
valve. A shrill scream the iron-throat- 
ed monster gave, plunging forward, an 
instant later, into the gaping mouth of a 
tunnel; a moment of rayless gloom, a 
glimmer of day then, and at last out 
into the glare of the sunshine lying along 
the precipitous embankment. The en- 
gineer, Clokesby marked, was drawing 
a smutty hand over the cinders and 
beads of sweat gathered on his fore- 
head. 

“ There’s several more of these guts 
in the mountains, ‘long about here,” he 
said, looking back at Clokesby, who 
was eV idently an unwelcome intruder 
upon his domain. “ Don’t the smoke 
and cinders stifle you a bit?” 

“ Oh, no,” quietly returned our re- 


porter. “I don’t mind such smail dis- 
comforts, as long there’s no ‘ Danger 
Ahead !’” 


He had purposely used the phrase, 
but it was with a qualm that he marked 
how the shaft aimed had reached its 
mark. 

The fellow gave another suspicious 
look back. 

“ Bless you, sir,” he said, stammering, 
“there’s no danger in short tunnels 
like these. We'll slow off at the next 
station, you know, to let the down ex- 
press go by. After that it’s aclear run 
and no danger of collisions.” 

“ There may be other dangers, though, 
Clokesby argued. “Sometimes in a 
river, like the Mississippi now, a hidden 
snag makes a danger ahead which 
proves fatal.” 

The engineer turned sharply. 

as Have + you ” he stammered, but 
the question stuck in his throat, and he 
gasped, moistening his lips as if parched 
with fever. 

“No,” gravely returned Clokesby, 
“ T’ve never been on a Mississippi boat 
myself, but, in the sleeper back yonder, 
there is a woman, a woman in dead 
black, who warned an engineer once 
upon that river of such a ‘ Danger 
Ahead,’ but as you know it was too late 
—the boat——” 

He stopped appalled ; a look of abso- 
lute terror had quenched the light of 
reason in the eyes glaring at him; once, 
twice, the fellow made an effort to ar- 
ticulate, but only a gurgling cry burst 
from the livid lips. In another mo- 








——.. 


ment the madman would have thrown 
himself headlong from his engine, but 
that Clokesby grappled with him! 

There was a desperate struggle, dur. 
ing which the engine, like a riderless 
horse with every possibility of mischief 
in him, was rushing along the danger. 
ful road without a hand to guide him— 
the long train with its unconscious hu 
man freight being hurtled onward to 
its doom! The stoker had reached the 
wrestlers promptly, and had manfully 
made an effort in aid of Clokesby, but 
a thrust from the brawny arm of his 
frenzied officer had knocked him from 
the narrow platform. Such, doubtless, 
would have been the fate of Clokesby 
also, had not his assailant’s arm, raised 
for the blow, suddenly dropped palsied 
and strengthless ; his vise-like grasp re 
laxed, his knees bent weakly. 

Clokesby shook him off, and he stag- 
gered back against the bench, staring 

vacantly at some object that had, evi- 
dently, but just caught his attention. 
Clokesby’s gaze followed his. There, 
but a pace distant stood the black- 
robed woman he had seen in the sleep- 
er! 

The long veil thrown back, showed a 


| face rigid and white, and a pair of 


mournfully reproachful eyes that were 
gazing fixedly at the engineer. 

The awful pause was broken by the 
clang of the engine’s bell sounding 
the conductor’s sharp, quick note of 
warning ! 

There was no response from the en- 
gine’s whistle. 

Again the bell rang, and yet again. 

“Danger Ahead!” Clokesby heard 
breathed in a clear yet faint cry, com 
ing as from an infinite distance. 

The cowering figure, huddled in 4 
heap against the railing, shrunk help- 
lessly lower, as the woman laid upon it 
a hand, white and rigid as her face. 

The engine leaped on, swaying and 
panting, as the steam pressure grew 
heavier. 

Clokesby stood to the machinery, 
working manfully, and with the courage 
of despair, yet the long train was as 4 
runaway in the hands of a novice. 

A black orifice yawned ahead ! 

Clokesby knew they had whirled past 
the last station where they were to 
await the down express. That terrible 
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orifice gaped wider in the face of the 
precipice. Into the long tunnel they 
dashed, a cloud of smoke and cinders 
enveloping them, the glowing furnace 
alone lighting the massive arch whose 
reeking stones were reverberant with 
the roar, and clank and grind of the 
monster burrowing his way thus mad- 
ly through the underground world. 

Out of the murkiness and gloom 
ahead, a fiery eye suddenly glared upon 
them ! 

Simultaneously a shrill, agonized 
whistle signalled the destruction threat- 
ened by those inimical Forces, advanc- 
ing with giant strides along the unseen 
track towards each other! 

Too late for down brakes now! 

With a crash that shook that nether 
world, that direful pass of Stygian hor- 
rors, the monster Titans grappled in 
their deadly combat ! 


What but a craunching of iron ribs; 
amangling and grinding of quivering 
human flesh and bones; a hell of sul- 
phurous misery—of cries, and groans, 
and shrieks of pain, finding a relief in 
the kindliness of death, could ensue 
where an unexpiated crime called thus 
forthe merciless vengeance of a pursu- 
ing Nemesis ? 


An early issue of the Interior paid a 
highly flattering tribute to Mr. Hiram 
Clokesby, who, to the irreparable loss 
of the Interior’s reportorial corps, was 
numbered among the killed in the terri- 
ble collision of the up and down ex- 
press trains on the New Jellico Route. 

In passing, the “ Interior would re- 
mark, also,” that among the incidents of 
that most tragic occurrence, there was 





one exhibiting so unmistakably the de- 
votion of the wife of the engineer to 
her dead husband that it deserved spe- 
cial mention. 

The body of the unfortunate official, 
mangled beyond recognition, unless to 
the prescient eye of affection, had been 
removed from the wreck, and deposited, 
with the other mutilated dead, upon the 
greensward, at the mouth of the tun- 
nel. 

As the remains were being examined 
for identification, a stately, black-robed 
woman heavily veiled in black crépe ad- 
vanced from the crowd. 

“He is mine,” she said quietly, yet in 
a tone so despairing that it brought 
tears to many eyes unused to weeping. 
Beside the covered horror she sat down 
in silence. Hour after hour, while the 
work of removal went on, she sat on, in 
the same changeless attitude of hope- 
less woe, the dense folds of her veil 
hiding every agonized feature from 
sight. In their respect for a. grief so 
stony and solitary, the large hearted 
tenders upon the victims of the disaster 
left this mourner’s dead for the ast in- 
terment, or removal. 

But when this sad duty could be no 
longer delayed, kindly voices spoke to 
the stranger wife, and kindly hands 
would have lifted her from her tireless 
watch. 

But, alas! neither the friendly tone 
of sympathy nor the gentle touch of 
pity had power to rouse the heart- 
broken and widowed wife. 

She was dead ! 

The pair were buried in the same 
grave, ‘United in life, in death not 
divided.” 
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Adreamy silence reigned throughout the 
wood, 
Save when some songster twittered to its 
mate ; 
And at my feet the leaves fell, crimson-hued 
With Autumn’s blushes on them radiant. 
My infant nestled closer in my arms, 
As though to hide from vaguely felt alarms. 


And thus, thought I, must Life’s sweet spring- 
time fade, 
Chilled by approaching winter’s icy breath ; 
Like leaves, we lose the hold our young strength 
made, 
And yield all battles to the conqueror Death. 
As tired infants turn to us for rest, 
So seek we peace upon the Saviour’s breast. 
Mrs. V. W. PLUNKETT. 











MAXWELL’S GHOST. 





BY MARY 


E. BRADLEY. 





Dolf and I had come to the conclu- 
sion that we were sick of boarding- 
houses. “If ever we expect to have a 
home of our own,” he said, “ it is time 
we set about it. What do you say toa 
flat, Polly ?” 

“What do you say to it?” 
swered, Yankee fashion. 

“Tt is perfectly respectable, isn’t it? 
And cheaper than to rent a little house 
in the suburbs?” | 

“Oh, that depends upon where you 
go. Mrs. Wilmerding pays twenty-five 
hundred a year for the apartment she 
occupies. And at the Axminster—” 

* Polly,”—Dolf interrupts me with 
an air of stern decision,—“ let us talk 
sense. If you wish to imitate Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s extravagance, why did 
you marry a pauper ?” 

“ Because I couldn’t help myself, 


IT an- 


dear. I was silly enough to be fond of 
him. And if you had waited for me to 


finish, I was going to tell you that 
Kitty Clyde says her cousin, Mrs. Max- 
well, lives in a very pretty flat up-town, 
and pays only forty dollars a month.” 

“* That sounds better !” 

My lord and master is mollified, so 
we proceed to talk sense; and the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is a May- 
day flitting to the modest apartment- 
house in which Kitty Clyde’s cousin 
had a flat at forty dollars. Her’s was 
on the third landing: we took one on 
the second at forty-five. It was worth 
the difference to save climbing another 
flight of stairs, and we were lucky, 
Dolf thought, to find a vacancy. 

The rooms were pretty, too. There 
were six of them, quite a good size, and 
all opening together, with plenty of 
windows for ventilation, and any quan- 
tity of modern conveniences. The 
walls were tinted in delicate pale col- 
ors; lavender and pearl, with touches 
of scarlet in the cornices ; the windows 
and doors were set in walnut arches; 
and the central rooms had ground-glass 
doors that slid into the walls when we 
chose, making a long vista from the 
parlor at the front to the dining-room 
in the rear. 

We had our ideas about furnishing. 
One does not read all the modern pro- 


phets for nothing, and Dolf and I went 
into the work lovingly. Our little say. 
ings were not enough for Eastlake fur. 
niture and costly bric-a-brac ; but they 
sufficed for India mattings with a few 
nice rugs; for striped awnings to our 
sunny front windows, and a mass of bril- 
liant geraniums to bloom under them; 
for three or four deep-seated, broad- 
armed, luxuriously-cushioned chairs, 
and as many more in airy wicker-work; 
for a cabinet piano, and some choice 
water-colors, and a clay model of 
Ward’s Shakespeare, and some hanging 
shelves whereon to display our pretty 
bits of Majolica ware, and Venetian 
lass. 

When all was done the rooms were 
charming. Dolf has a genius for hang- 
ing pictures, and putting up brackets. 
He is lovely about arranging books, and 
grouping autumn leaves, and contriv- 
ing cosy corners, with drop-lights and 
Japanese fans in easy reach. We never 
enjoyed anything so much as getting 
our household goods together, and try- 
ing the effect of different positions; 
running back to the pretty little kitchen 
between whiles, to toss up an omelette 
or make a cup of coffee; and sitting 
opposite each other at our round table 
in the dining-room with an overflowing 
satisfaction that flavored everything 
we ate. 

Kitty Clyde’s cousin came downstairs 
when we first arrived, with a friendly 
welcome, and with offers of assistance 
that we did not need, but still it was 
pleasant and neighborly to receive. 
She was a widow, with one child ; quite 
young still, and very pretty, with a 
frank sweetness of manner that made 
one feel pleasantly at home with her 
from the first. 

“You like your housekeeping,” she 
said, when she saw our childish glee 
over everything. ‘“ And you have made 
your rooms lovely. There is nothing 
to compare with them in the other 
flats.” 

“ But yours are delightful,” answered 
Dolf, with perfect sincerity. 

They were furnished very simply, 
for Mrs. Maxwell was obliged to be 
economical. Kitty Clyde had told us 
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rather a queer story about her husband 
wanting to bind her with a promise not 
to marry again; and out of revenge 
for her refusal he had left, she said, the 
greater part of his property to his 
brother. There was only a bare sufli- 
ciency for his wife and child, while 
James Maxwell’s family lived in style 
upon what should rightfully have come 
to Marguerite and Daisy. Dolf was 
rather sceptical about this story. He 
thought it was one of Kitty’s romances, 
but we discovered afterwards that it 
was nearer the truth than some of her 
stories were apt to be; at all events, 
Mrs. Maxwell had made her home de- 
lightful, as Dolf said, in a very inex- 
pensive way. A certain bright at- 
mosphere pervaded her rooms, as it 
hovered about herself; and little Daisy 
—who was the most beautiful child I 
ever saw—lent a grace to them that 
ours lacked with all their artistic de- 
vices. 

Dolf said something of the sort to 
her, and she blushed with proud plea- 
sure. ‘“ Yes, Daisy is the prettiest 
piece of furniture I have,” was her 
laughing answer. ‘“ And the most use- 
ful too. I should not know how to 
keep house without her, though house- 
keeping is easy in a flat.” 

“Tsn’t it?” cried Dolf, enthusiastically. 
“It seems to me that the domestic pro- 
blem is solved in a flat. Polly says the 
work does itself, almost, in that cute 
little kitchen ; and I know for my part 
I was never so comfortable before in my 
life.”” 

“ Ah, well! there is another side to 
look at,” she answered, with a wise 
little nod. “Living in a flat is not 
always the ideal thing, as you will find 
out by and by.” 

“Living anywhere is apt to be prac- 
tical enough, when you pay your bills,” 
said Dolf. ‘ But what is the unpleasant 
other side ?” 

“The people, for one thing. In a 
house like this where the rents are low, 
the tenants are apt to be plebeian. The 
person on the fifth floor is a foreman 
in a furniture factory; the one just 
above me is in the grocery line; Ma- 
dame Kinkel downstairs, though she 
Owns the house now, used to live in 
service.” 

“What of it,” asked Dolf, demo- 

Vou. crx.—32. 





cratically, “if they are decent and re- 
spectable? We are not obliged to frater- 
nize with them unless we choose—we 
need not even see them, apparently. 
I’ve been in the house a week, and upon 
my word, except yourself and the Ger- 
man lady below, I’ve never met a soul. 
In the flesh, at all events,” he added, 
making an involuntary correction. 

Mrs. Maxwell laughed. “I hope you 
have never met one out of it ?” she re- 
torted. 

“* Never here. 
least.” 

“You say that with a reservation 
that makes me curious,” she exclaimed. 
‘* Never here—where else, then? Do 
you mean to say—?” 

‘“* No, he doesn’t, for I sha’n’t let him,” 
I interupted, hastily. “ Dolf, I won't 
have you frightening Mrs. Maxwell with 
your ghostly theories. He believes all 
sorts of horrors about departed spirits 
being near us—seeing and hearing us— 
and even showing themselves to us 
sometimes! Imagine it, for a sensible 
man !”’ 

“‘ There must be something in it when 
sensible men believe it,’ she answered, 
thoughtfully. “But it is not a com- 
fortable conviction,” with a little invol- 
untary shiver. “I don’t think I should 
like to feel myself surrounded by con- 
scious creatures that I could not see!” 

“Nor I. And I should like still less 
to see them,” I answered, honestly. 

“This is the constancy of women,” 
said Dolf, satirically. “You weep 
yourselves blind at the death of a 
friend, and then you shiver with dread 
at the mere thought of seeing the dear 
familiar face again !” 

“ But it is not familiar any longer, 
Dolf. There is an awful change in all 
the conditions.” 

“And it is not always dear,” said 
Mrs. Maxwell, walking away to the 
window rather abruptly. 

Dolf and I exchanged glances with a 
sudden recollection that one of her 
dead, at least, had not been dear, if all 
that Kitty Clyde said was true. He 
changed the subject dextrously at the 
sound of a solid footfall in the entry. 

“There is Madame Kinkel! I 
know her airy tread. I must go and 
ask her about those latch-keys.” 

“Don’t ask her to come in,” Mrs. 
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Maxwell explained impulsively, turning 
round from the geraniums. “ That is, 
if you want her, I will run away.” 

“No indeed!” Dolf stopped short, 
as in duty bound, and the ponderous 
steps passed by. “ You are not fond 
of our haus frau then? Why not? 
She strikes me as an original charac- 
ter.” 

“She is too original. She startles 
me. There is too much of Madame 
Kinkel for me,” with a little fastidious 
shrug. “She is so loud and positive; 
my nerves always vibrate unpleasantly 
when she is near.” 

Dolf laughed. ‘ Now I like her,” he 
said. ‘“ There is so much honest inde- 
pendence in that broad German face.” 

“ And such a resounding power in 
those deep German lungs! Wait till 


you hear her battlecry, SHurT pat 
poor !” 

““ What does that mean ?” we asked, 
laughing. 


Whereupon she entered into a des- 
eription of Madame Kinkel’s various 
idiosyncrasies, some of which were 
amusing and others annoying, but only 
one has anything to do with my story. 
She was a martinet for cleanliness, and 
her soul abhorred flies. To avoid them 
she made war against light, and re- 
quired of everybody that came or went 
to shut the outer doors of the vestibule. 
From her little kitchen, at the opposite 
end of the long hall, she kept watch 
of egress and ingress, and her “ battle- 
ery” used to reverberate through the 
house a good many times in the day. 

We very soon heard it for ourselves, 
but though at first it seemed a nui- 
sance, we grew indifferent to the sten- 
torian lungs in time, and learned to 
appreciate the vigilance that kept our 
hall-way cool and clean and shady 
through an unusually hot summer. The 
closed doors really made a different 
atmosphere. Instead of steaming 
broadly through plate-glass, the sun 
was shut out by solid oak, and it was 
like coming into a grotto when you 
stepped from the glare and heat of the 
side-walk into the shadowy, marbled- 
floored hall where neither dust nor flies 
were allowed to linger. In the far dis- 
tance, between half-opened shutters, you 
caught a glimpse of something green 
waving, and felt a waft of fresh air; 





and you made your way through the 
soft gloom up the broad polished stair. 
case to your own apartment, with a 
comfortable confidence in Madame 
Kinkel after all. 

We stood together one day—Mrs. 
Maxwell and I—looking down into the 
little rear garden which gave us these 
green glimpses. It was a square in- 
closure, too much shut in by the tall 
surrounding houses to get much sun- 
light, consequently few flowers would 
blossom there, but Madame Kinkel 
kept the grass-plat like velvet, and 
trained vines along the wall, and sus- 
pended airy contrivances in the way of 
hanging baskets from hooks in the 
fence. There was always a leafy flutter 
and flicker down there that was pleasant 
to look at, and we fully sympathized 
with Madame Kinkel’s pride in the gar- 
den, and with her annoyance at the 


encroachments of some disagreeable. 


neighbors whose windows overlooked it. 

The windows belonged to an apart 
ment house which fronted on the side 
street, and joined ours in the rear, at 
right angles. A series of little three- 
cornered balconies connected the 
houses at each floor, and a certain 
French family occupying the flat ona 
level with Mrs. Maxwell’s had a fash- 
ion of shaking their druggets and 
crumb-cloths over the railings, tossing 
their orange-peel and banana-skins upon 
the grass-plat, and being in various 
ways insolent and offensive when they 
were remonstrated with. Madame Kin- 
kel used to go out daily and pick up an 
apronful of what she called “rub 
bage ;” and there had been plenty of 
wordy warfare in French and German 
between the parties on such occasions. 
In fact there was a constant skirmish- 
ing going on in which the antipathy of 
races came out freely. The French 
woman was aggressive, and the German 
hotly defensive, and between them we 
used to have the benefit of a good deal 
of characteristic dialogue. 

This morning as we stood by the 
window a little half-grown servant girl, 
belonging to Madame Debevois, came 
out upon the balcony, and began to 
shake a black garment of some kind 
over the railing. A sharp voice called 
after her, ‘“‘ Marie! mind you don’t drop 
it now!” 
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Whereupon the child dropped it in- 
stantly, turning to us as she did so a 
look of ludicrous dismay. She had 
been startled by the sudden warning, 
and the dress slipped through her fin- 
gers, dropping with a silken rustle to 
the ground. 

“ Mon Dieu! what an idiot!” scream- 
ed the sharp voice behind her. “ An- 
gélique! do you see what Marie has 
done? She has let fall your new pol- 
onaise.”’ 

“Into old Kinkel’s garden? Ah, 
what a misfortune! Theold Dutch cat 
will keep it,” was Angélique’s re- 
sponse. 

“Eh bien! we shall see to that. You, 
Marie! go this minute and tell the fat 
Madame in the other house to let you 
into the garden. Quick, now! and mind 
you fetch the polonaise. Stupid that 
you were to drop it!” 

Mrs. Maxwell turned to me as the 
child disappeared. 

“ There will be a pretty quarrel now,” 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ Madame Kinkel 
will never let Marie into the garden.” 

“ But what will she do about it? She 
can’t keep the polonaise.” 

“Tt is her garden. They can’t go 
into it without her leave, and she’ll not 
be in haste to do the French woman a 
favor, you may be sure.” 

“ No wonder, either! But still—” 

“There’s the bell!” Mrs. Maxwell 
exclaimed. ‘“ Let us see what she will 
say to Marie.” 

It was the idle curiosity of the mo- 
ment that we yielded to, without a 
thought ; laughing at ourselves as we 
leaned, listening, over the bannisters, 
and never dreaming that we were ful- 
filling destiny, for one of us at least, in 
eavesdropping. Madame Kinkel’s pon- 
derous steps echoed along the hall, but 
before she reached the vestibule her 
battle-cry rang out— 

“Shut dat door!” 

“Marie has pushed open the outer 
door,” Mrs. Maxwell whispered ; “ and 
she doesn’t know enough to close it be- 
hind her. Poor little thing!” 

“ Shut dat door!” pealed out again, 
as the little frightened face peered 
through the glass. But Marie was too 
flurried and frightened to understand 
the order. 

“Please ’m, I want to go in your 





yard,” she began all in a flutter as 
Madame Kinkel opened the glass door 
on a crack. “I dropped something 
out’n the winder.” 

“ SauT DAT poor!” was roared at her 
a third time,and Madame Kinkel made 
a rush that sent a sudden breeze 
through the hall. The poor little maid 
was swept out of sight utterly, as if a 
whirlwind had carried her off, the doors 
were shut with a resounding slam, and 
our landlady marched back to her 
kitchen muttering low thunder. 

We ran in, laughing heartily. 

‘What a woman!” I exclaimed. 

“ What a tempest, you mean!” said 
Mrs. Maxwell. “But I told you so. 
I knew she would not listen to the 
child.” 

“ Well, what will they do now? It 
grows interesting.” 

“Come to the window;” and she 
drew me into the shadow of a curtain 
where we could see without being seen. 
“ Look down—oh! there is old Mrs. 
Crane fishing up the polonaise on a 
broom-handle. What is she going to 
do with it? There! She’s holding it 
up for them to reach. What is she 
saying ?” 

“Hush! She’s calling the French- 
woman. And there’s Marie!” 

The house as I have said was built at 
right angles with ours, and standing at 
the window we could see Marie’s en- 
trance, ana hear the outcry made by 
her mistresses when she_ returned 
empty-handed. They were furious, and 
scolded her vociferously, mingling loud 
abuse of Madame Kinkel with their 
rating of the child. Inthe midst of it, 
old Mrs. Crane—the lodger on the first 
floor—tossed up, with a clever jerk of 
her broom-stick, the unlucky cause of 
the disturbance. It landed upon the 
railing of the second balcony, and from 
there Madame Debevois ‘could easily 
have recovered it by the exercise of a 
little ingenuity. 

But she scorned to take advantage of 
such an expedient. Leaning over the 
upper balcony she cried out in shrill 
wrath that Madame was very kind, but 
Madame need not have given herself 
the trouble; she would not take back 
the polonaise that way, not she! It 
was the police that would bring the 
miserable creature to her senses. Let 
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the dress lie—as a puff of wind blew it 
down again—she would get it presently 
in spite of the old Dutch cat and her 
impudence ! 

We left the window, thinking we had 
seen and heard enough, and rather 
ashamed of ,ourselves for the interest 
with which we had listened to such a 
squabble. 

“But there!” said Mrs. Maxwell, 
“it all comes of living ina flat. You 
ean’t help hearing all sorts of things, 
and you get perfectly demoralized. 
Come away, Daisy, into the parlor, 
where we can’t hear those gabbling 
tongues.” 

“ What will the Frenchwoman do to 
Madame Kinkel?” asked Daisy, who 
had heard the whole affair. 

“Oh! send a policeman, I suppose, 
to make her give up the polonaise. 
You need not think about it, my dear ; it 
is nothing to us, whatever she does.” 

It was a great deal to us, however, 
as it happened, for the ridiculous quar- 
rel ended in a law suit. Madame Kin- 
kel treated the policeman who was sent 
to demand the dropped article with as 
little ceremony as she had treated poor 
Marie. She shut the door in his face, 
without waiting to hear his errand, and 
he went off raging. Next day—pro- 
bably at the suggestion of his offended 
dignity—the Frenchwoman entered a 
complaint for unlawful detention of pro- 
perty, and Madame Kinkeb was sum- 
moned to answer it before the judge 
of the district, on the tenth of July. 

She came upstairs with the legal 
summons and coolly claimed our ser- 
vices as her witnesses, 

‘“ You know shust all how it was, unt 
you can teil de chudge dat I got no 
more to do mit dose women as mit dat 
chair,” she explained lucidly. “ Dey 
drops tings in my yard—do I know 
who got dem tings? I got notting to 
do mit ’em, unt I tell ’em so. Den dey 
goes on law! All right, I gifes ’em law, 
unt you come along mit me; we'll see 
who gets de chudgment.” 

It never occurred to her that we 
could object to the situation, and Dolf, 
in fact, advised us not todoso. We 
had told her, without anticipating con- 
sequences, what we had seen; and she 
was shrewd enough to know that our 
testimony was her only dependence. 





“* She would be in a bad box without 
it,” Dolf said; and as she really had 
had so much insolence from the French 
people, it seemed a shame to let them 
recover damages from her in a case that 
was so purely spiteful. 

Mrs. Maxwell submitted to the cir. 
cumstances reluctantly. She was es- 
pecially annoyed at Daisy’s being 
mixed up in the matter. But the child, 
without her knowledge, and with an in- 
nocent desire to set things right, had 
brought in the polonaise from the gar- 
den, the day after it was dropped, and 
given it into Marie’s hands; only to 
see it come flying out again the next 
minute, and to hear Madame Angélique 
blaze at poor Marie for daring to touch 
it. 

Daisy was very much mortified at 
this result to her friendly interference, 
and her mother was doubly annoyed 
because now the child’s testimony 
would be important. ‘“ Fancy Daisy 
in a witness box!” she exclaimed irri- 
tably. “ And you and I having to be 
cross-examined by some little snob of 
a lawyer about a woman’s dress! It 
is too provoking.” 

“Serves us right for listening,” I 
said, dejectedly. 

But Dolf laughed at both of wus 
‘‘ What makes you take it so seriously ?” 
he asked. “ Treat it as a joke, and go 
with a good grace. I shouldn’t wonder 
if we found some fun in it, after all.” 

He said he would go with us to keep 
us in countenance, and by making 4 
jest of it all he contrived to put Mrs. 
Maxwell in better humor about it. On 
the morning of the trial—we were to go 
quite early—I sent him upstairs to see 
if she was ready. He came down pre 
sently without her, and with a curious 
look in his face. 

“Where is she?” I asked. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered, ab 
sently. 

“ Dolf, what is the matter with you! 
You look as if you had seen a ghost!” 

He changed color and came closer to 
me. “Polly, did you ever happen to 
observe,” he said, deliberately, “ how 
lightly people sometimes say tremend- 
ous things? I have seen a ghost!” 

I stared at him and felt myself grow 
ing pale. For the moment I had for 
gotten his idiosyncrasy, but it came 
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back to me with an unpleasant convic- 
tion of there being something in it. 

“Did Mrs. Maxwell live in this house 
before her husband died?” he asked, 
presently. 

“No. She came here afterward.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite. They were living in Brook- 
lyn at the time of his death. She told 
me all about it.” 

“Well, it doesn’t signify,” he re- 
turned, thoughtfully. “It was easy 
enough I suppose for him to find out 
where she was!” 

“ Dolf, for Heaven’s sake, what do you 


mean? You frighten me out of my 
senses!” JI exclaimed, shivering in- 
voluntarily. 


“ There is no cause forthat. It does 
not seem to touch you in any way, 
and I can’t make out what J have to 
do with it, either. The only thing is 
that I saw Maxwell just now, quite as 
clearly as I see you at this moment, 
Polly.” 

“ You are crazy, Dolf!” 

“Not at all. Do I look like it?” He 
was exasperatingly cool. “I had no 
thought of him, of course, when I went 
upstairs; I don’t know that I ever 
thought of him twice in my life, for 
that matter. So it could have been no 
suggestion of memory or association. 
I went straight through the hall to the 
parlor door, and stopped within a yard 
of it, seeing a man standing there.” 

“ Dolf, it is dark in that hall!” I pro- 
tested, passionately. “ With the door 
shut you can imagine anything. This 
is sheer nonsense.” 

“On the contrary it was very light 
there. The door leading into Daisy’s 
play-room, which is at the end of the 
hall, you know, stood wide open, and a 
flood of sunshine poured in from the 
front window.” 

“It blinded you then! 
optical illusion.” 

“You can call it what you like. It 
does not alter facts,” he replied quietly. 
“T saw as I told you, some one stand- 
ing at the parlor door; a stoutish man 
ina gray summer suit; with gray hair 
and beard; and with a folded news- 
paper in his hand. I noticed all this 
mconsciously as I stopped for him to 
enter, supposing he was waiting for 
admission. But he turned round in- 


It was an 





stead, and faced me. You know I have 
a good memory for faces, Polly ?” 

Yes, I could not deny that. 

“Well, it was Maxwell’s, just as 
surely as this is your’s,” touching my 
cheek with his finger. “I knew him in- 
stantly, and I need not pretend that I 
was not horror-stricken. I was. My 
skin crept, my blood froze; but I kept 
my eyes on him.” 

*“ And he?” I gasped, breathlessly. 

‘“‘ He looked me full in the face, made 
a sign of recognition, and a little ges- 
ture—with the hand that held the news- 
paper—towards Mrs. Maxwell’s door. 
Then he was gone.” 

“ Gone?” I echoed stupidly. 

“Yes. There is no other word to 
use. He was simply there one moment, 
and the next he wasn’t. I’ve no idea 
what it means, but this is exactly what 
occurred. As you may suppose, I did 
not feel like going in to speak to Mrs. 
Maxwell.” 

“ Then 
heavens, Dolf ; 

A horrible suspicion struck me, but 
Dolf shook his head reassuringly. 
“No, no, it is nothing of that sort.. I 
heard voices in the room, and Daisy 
laughing, as I came downstairs. There 
is nothing amiss with them.” 

“ You are right. I hear Daisy now,” I 
exclaimed, with an eager sense of relief. 

“* Well, keep your own counsel. Not 
a word of this, remember!” as_ he 
opened the door to let the child enter. 

She came dancing in like a fairy, all 
in dainty white with just a blue ribbon 
here and there to make her look more 
dazzling. Her flossy golden hair rip- 
pled over her shoulders ; her blue eyes 
sparkled ; her face was radiant with 
childish glee, and more than childish 
beauty. 

‘* Madame Kinkel says we shall have 
a pic-nic in the garden, when we come 
home!” she cried, delightedly. ‘“ Choc- 
olate cream, and zimmit kuchen, and— 
guess what else ?” 

“ Limburger cheese and lager,” said 
Dolf, smiling at her with a self-posses- 
sion that I could not command so 
quickly. 

“ Why, how did you know? That's 
just what she said. Isn’t she funny, 
Mr. Dolf!” her happy laughter ringing 
out like a bobolink’s song. 
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“Daisy is wild this morning,” said 
her mother, following her. “One 
would think it was really a pic-nic she 
was going to, instead of that horrid 
court-room. Can you see my face 
through this veil? I want to make 
myself as invisible as possible.” 

“You have succeeded,” Dolf re- 
sponded with gravity. “ It isa perfect 
extinguisher. Come, Mademoiselle,” 
to Daisy. “ It is time this procession 
was moving. Let us march on.” 

He took the child’s hand, and led the 
way down to the street, leaving us to 
follow. He was very fond of Daisy, 
and always noticed her especially, but 
I know he walked and talked with her 
this morning to avoid betraying him- 
self to Mrs. Maxwell. I walked beside 
her for my part ina kind of daze. Her 
perfect unconsciousness, and Dolf’s 
absolute conviction, made a strange 
bewilderment in my mind. But Ma- 
dame Kinkel, in her voluble excite- 
ment, prevented any awkward silence 
amongst us. 

There was a sense of novelty, too, in 
the court-room and _ its surroundings 
that helped me over the breathless awe 
with which Dolf’s story had inspired 
me. Everything was intensely practi- 
cal here. Hard-faced men, with looks 
more or less aggressive and defiant, 
filled up the benches chiefly. Here and 
there sat two or three seedy, stolid- 
looking women; and there was a peri- 
patetic throng of loungers passing in 
and out continually. Madame Debe- 
vois, arrived in advance with her body- 
guard of witnesses, glared at us as we 
entered. There was a vacant bench near 
her, which we took possession of; and 
throughout the reading of the calen- 
dar she and Madame Kinkel had the 
pleasure of defying each other with 
scornful glances. 

It was tiresome enough waiting 
through all the petty cases that came 
before ours; but at last the crier called 
“ Debevois against Kinkel!” and we 
were all hurried forward to the upper 
end of the room, and seated inside the 
judicial railing. The case was opened 
with a brief statement from Madame 
Debevois’s lawyer, who was a well- 
built, gentlemanly individual, with 
rather the air of being out of his ele- 
ment in a petty court of this kind. 





Dolf recognized him at once as a prom. 
inent member of the bar, and whisp- 
ered to us in surprise— 

“ How in the world did they get 
Thrale to undertake such a case? He 
is one of the best known lawyers down 
town.” 

Mrs. Maxwell seemed equally aston- 
ished. “Thrale! Is it possible?” she 
murmured, and through all the folds of 
her veil I could see her face flush with 
sudden excitement. 

“Do you know him?” Dolf asked. 

“Oh, yes! That is—”correcting her- 
self nervously—‘ I know of him. He 
is not the person you would expect to 
find here.” 

“ No more,” said Dolf, smiling, “ than 
yourself.” 

“JT am not here of my own choice; 
he is, apparently,” she answered rather 
haughtily. “I congratulate him upon 
such an opportunity for his eloquence.” 

“ He makes a good story of it, at alt 
events,” whispered Dolf, amused. 
“What whopping fibs those women 
must have told him!” 

He was in fact setting forth the case 
with various embellishments, evidently 
aided by Madame Angélique’s lively 
French fancy. I need not repeat them 
here, as they are of no consequence to 
my story. To sum it up briefly, Daisy’s 
evidence, over and above our own, up- 
set the little fiction of Madame Angéli- 
que’s wrongs, and was the interesting 
feature of the trial. 

She stood before the dull, common- 
place crowd like an embodied sun- 
beam, her lovely face and fair shining 
hair distributing brightness that could 
be felt. The sternest faces there turned 
to her with softened looks, and Thrale 
in particular, from the moment that her 
name was e¢alled, kept his eyes fixed 
upon her as if fascinated. He did not 
spare her, however, in his cross-exam- 
ination, but on the contrary exerted 
his ingenuity to trip her up and make 
her contradict herself. Dolf’s eyes 
flashed angrily at some of the questions 
put with purpose to confuse her. 

“He ought to be kicked for badger- 
ing a child like that !” he whispered to 
me. “Til tell him so by and by.” 

But Daisy was not disturbed by any 
of it. She had a simple story to tell— 
that she had brought up the polonaise 
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with her own hands, “all clean and 
nice, and not spoiled at all,” and given 
it to Marie, and Marie had carried it to 
her mistress; and then Madame An- 
gélique had rolled it up and thrown it 
over the balcony again, and let it lie 
there till the rain came and spoiled it. 

“But it wasn’t spoiled when I 
brought it to Marie,” Daisy persisted. 
And Thrale could not shake her from 
her steadfast truthfulness and confi- 
dence, which nobody could doubt who 
looked and listened. 

“There might have been a question 
as to the strict propriety of the defend- 
ant’s behavior,” the judge remarked sen- 
tentiously at the close of the proceed- 
ings; “but the evidence is clear that 
the plaintiff, from spiteful motives, re- 
fused to accept her property when it 
was restored to her uninjured. Havy- 
ing chosen to abandon it, she cannot 
reasonably expect compensation for loss 
or injury afterwards sustained, conse- 
quently the case is dismissed.” 

So the mighty matter ended, to the 
wrath and chagrin of the Frenchwo- 
men; and Madame Kinkel came home 
swelling with a sense of triumph that 
no words could express. 





“Now we go haf de pic-nic,” she 
said, loftily. And it was actually dif- 
ficult to convince her that a refresh- 
ment-table spread under the windows 
of her defeated enemy would not be an 
edifying spectacle. When we managed 
to make her understand that we really 
could not exhibit ourselves to the 
neighbors in that style, she compro- 
mised the matter by sending up a tray 
of cake and fruit and cream, with a 
bottle of Rhine wine instead of the 
“lager and Limburger” that had 
amused Daisy so much. 

It was a hot day, and after the tire- 
some court-room Madame Kinkel’s 
little ‘ pic-nic’”’ was not bad to take, in 
its modified form. Daisy and I made 
havoc with the Lawton blackberries, 
and with the sponge-cake and orange- 
ice; but Mrs. Maxwell only played with 
her spoon, and sipped a little wine in a 
languid, distrait fashion quite unlike 
herself. She had been in an unfamiliar 
mood all day, however, and I too had 
a strange sense of mingled constraint 
and excitement. Dolf’s parting whis- 
per as he left us after the trial, was— 

“Do not tell her anything.” 


( Zo be concluded in the next number.) 
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I am content to let you go 

At your own plannings to and fro. 

In the great world of men you move in 
Your franchise needs not to be proven ; 
And yet I know no captive wore 

More surely binding chains before 

Than I afar have silent bound 

our life, your heart, your soul around. 
Your present—hear you not my song? 
Your future—should this life go wrong, 
It is a small part of the whole ; 

Beyond we shall be soul with soul. 

And your past days, the best to see, 
Are stamped each one with me—and me! 


I am content to let there be 

Ten thousand miles ’twixt you and me, 
Knowing that earth and sky and air 
Show you mine image everywhere— 
Light of mine eyes, wave of my hair— 
In empty or in crowded spaces, 

*Twixt your glance and all other faces ; 
Upon the pages of your book— 

Ah! that whereon we two did look— 


Fading with sunbeams but to grow 
Upon the night with speaking glow. 
How comes it—would you be so wise ? 
You carry it in your own eyes. 


I am content to let you deem 

My voice hath faded to a dream 

Of still past things, because I know 

For its tone oft you hearken so 

To the low winds or some sad strain 

That stirs your heart with questioning pain 

Or mournful pleasure. Silence sheer 

Beats like a pulse upon your ear 

That aches to hear it, yet you may 

Not surely know. What matter? Nay— 

E’en should some other hold my place, 

Often shall hér familiar face 

Grow dim, while you mine eyes shall see 

Look out at you where hers should be, 

My smile on her lips; you with sighs 

Will muse, ‘‘ Had it been otherwise !’’ 

We speak lies but we think truth, so 

I hold you sure howe’er life may go. 
Mawmig 8. Papen. 
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BY MARGARET B. HARVEY. 





I. 


“ Not a dollar in my pocket,” mur- 
mured Dr. Walter Ray, as he stood up- 
on the steps of his little office, glanced 
from right to left up and down the 
main street of the village, and medita- 
tively pulled on his half-worn glove. A 
bright, handsome young fellow he was, 
with his black eyes, pink cheeks, and 
chestnut hair—too much of a jolly, mis- 
chievous boy ever to become a very 
trustworthy physician, his friends had 
said—but then, he was a kind-hearted, 
noble fellow, too. So he could not fail 
—and he had not failed—to inspire con- 
fidence. What a pity that he was poor! 
—what a pity he had worked so hard 
during his first year of practice, just 
closing, and, though he had made many 
friends, had all along fought hand-to- 
hand with starvation! Yes, that was it. 
He was in debt, three weeks out of four, 
for the rent of his modest suite of rooms 
—only two in the suite; and though he 
well knew what a bad habit it was, hy- 
gienically speaking, to go without din- 
ner, and be very irregular about break- 
fast and supper, he was, nevertheless, 
obliged many a time to practise pri- 
vately against his preaching. 

Now you have, at least in outline, the 
history of Dr. Walter Ray’s one year of 
practice. But he had been cheerful and 
hopeful through it all, for, like most in- 
telligent, earnest young persons, he had 
his dreams of fame and fortune. Be- 
sides, he had never forgotten his old 
preceptor’s parting words : 

“ Remember, a young doctor does 
well if he keeps out of the almshouse 
the first year.” Accordingly, Walter 
had done well. 

But on this raw, early spring morn- 
ing he did feel a little down-hearted. 
For it was as he said—he had not a 
dollar in his pocket. 

This was no new experience; but 
then, to-morrow was Clara’s birthday. 
Clara! Whowas she? Oh, you shall 
hear after a while. His sweetheart? 
Assuredly not. Still, one never knows 
what may happen at any time in the 
day or year. 
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“There are not two persons in the 
world who owe me a dollar,” thought 
Walter, sadly. ‘And the one who does 
—shall I, can I, ask her for it? How 
would it look?” 

“ But, after all, why not? The money 
is rightfully mine, and I have already 
waited three months for it. It isno sin 
to want one’s own. I'll call at any 
rate.” 

So Walter walked briskly down the 
street to the next square, then turned 
off into a plainer cross street which led 
toastill humbler one. Next he stopped 
before a small frame cottage, evidently 
the abode of a family far from wealthy, 
although everything about the exterior 
seemed the perfection of neatness; the 


picket fence was smoothly painted, the _ 


grass-plots and gravel-walks in nice or- 
der, and the steps white and clean. 
Walter did hesitate, and look uncom- 
fortably at the Nottingham lace cur- 
tains in the parlor windows, and the 
crimson chintz behind the door-tran- 
som, so suggestive of an effort to have 
dainty surroundings in spite of diffi- 
culties; he did hesitate, for he knew 
something of the home-life of this fam- 
ily, and sympathized accordingly. 

“ But,” continuing his reverie, “I 
have already made the bill as light as I 
could.” And he vigorously jerked the 
bell. 

When Dr. Ray left the house he had 
a dollar in his pocket. 

This is all concerning this visit that 
we need say at present. Did he go to 
his landlord and deposit one dollar on 
account of his rent due in two days? 
Did he find his washerwoman and pay 
her in advance for his next week’s laun- 
dry-work? Did he provide for his meals 
to-morrow, or lay aside a nest-egg for a 
new coat, or a pair of boots? He did 
none of thesethings. He walked straight 
to the florist’s and invested the whole 
sum in flowers. Roses, cream, pink 
and crimson ; violets, purple and odor- 
ous; carnations, glowing and snowy; 
all with a feathery border of soft eme- 
rald fern. A dollar’s worth of flowers? 
Why, he had never done such a thing 
in his life before. It isa pity if a young 
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man of exquisite tastes like his couldn’t 
indulge himself for once! 

Himself! Oh, but hedidn’t enjoy his 
flowers long. They soon found their 
way to the hands of a certain young 
lady, with a complexion like the red 
and white carnations, with eyes like the 
darkest of the tender violets, with hair 
like the deepest of the golden-tinted 
roses. 

Well, was that a strange proceeding ? 
A gentleman sending flowers to a lady 
whom he admired? Not in itself; not 
at all. But in this case you should 
have heard the talk it made! Before 
night, everybody in town knew that 
Dr. Ray had dunned poor widow Wal- 
dron for a bill, and spent the money 
for lowers! At the most fashionable 
forist’s, too! And these flowers had 
gone to Clara Morton, who already had 
everything that heart could wish. 
Didn’t Dr. Ray feel like an oppressor 
of the poor to take that widow’s money 
for such foolish extravagance? And 
didn’t Clara Morton feel like a thief 
after accepting flowers so purchased? 
Would Judge Morton allow his daugh- 
ter to encourage a selfish, frivolous 
young man like that? And ought we 
to call him in if we can avoid it? Any- 
thing in the world but a heartless, grasp- 
ing, spendthrift doctor ! 





It will thus be seen that Walter and 
Clara, although the principal characters 
in our story, are not the only ones. 
Perhaps the one next in prominence is 
Sarah, the widow Waldron’s “ half- 
grown girl,” though how big she would 
be when she had grown the other half 
would be an interesting speculation, as 

e was five feet in height now. In 
some localities, a “ half-grown girl” is 
ny young woman under twenty who 
8 willing to hire out and do odd jobs 
or less than a regular “hired girl’s” 
Sarah, then, was a half-grown 
firl, for Mrs. Waldron did not and 
‘ould not give her the so-called full 
price value for her services; at the 
lame time, she was a tall, strong maiden 


)}'f seventeen, with some pretensions 
© good looks, an inordinate love of 
}inery, a shallow pate, a nimble tongue, 


ind an overweening sense of her own 
Mportance. In this narrative, she cer- 
Kinly does hold an important place, 








for she it was who went out and told 
the next neighbor, across the fence, 
that Dr. Ray had dunned widow Wal- 
dron for a dollar; so it was by her 
means, primarily, that the whole town 
was set in a ferment before night. 
Feebler agents than Sarah have per- 
formed mightier deeds. 

What prompted her? Spite or re- 
venge, perhaps. For she had that very 
morning asked Mrs. Waldron for a 
dollar to buy a gilt chain; and Mrs. 
Waldron had answered that Sarah’s 
dollar was not due her until the next 
day. Widow Waldron was mean to 
give Dr. Ray the dollar that might 
have been hers; but wasn’t Dr. Ray 
mean, too, to ask a poor widow for a 
dollar? How did she know that he 
did? Oh, she had opened the door for 
him, and ushered him into the tidy little 
parlor; she had, moreover, listened in 
the entry, and at the key-hole, during 
his visit. 

So much at present for Sarah. An- 
other important character in our story 
is Mrs. Morton —Clara’s mother. 
Rather a neutral-tinted personage she, 
in spite of her importance. A lady? 
Oh, yes, of course; was she not the 
benevolent, pompous, wealthy Judge 
Morton’s wife? Certainly, but the be- 
nign personality of her husband, and 
the brilliant one of her daughter seemed 
to overshadow her on both sides. To 
them she was simply “ mamma ;” a soft, 
gentle nonentity, like a human kitten. 
Still, she was not altogether soulless ; 
she was capable of some emotion, and 
she had what might be called, in her 
case, a passion for piety. She read her 
Bible, said her prayers, went regularly 
to church, and thought herself very re- 
ligious, and everybody who did not do 
exactly as she did, very wicked. Mrs. 
Morton feared her husband,and admired 
her daughter ; but she would have hesi- 
tated before answering had any one 
asked her if she considered them en- 
tirely fitted for heaven. Still, Mrs. 
Morton bore a remarkable reputation 
for sanctity; few, if any women ever 
devoted more of time, effort, and means 
to her church, Sunday-school, and char- 
itable societies than she! 

All this chilly afternoon Clara’s eyes 
glanced oftener at the table beside her 
than at the embroidery in her hands. 
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For on the table was a dainty glass vase, 
-holding the roses and violets, carnations 
and ferns, which had,asit were,deepened 
the purple in her eyes, and the carmine 
upon her cheeks. Should you have 
supposed that one of earth’s petted 
darlings, as was she, could have received 
anything capable of adding to her hap- 
piness? But she could; simply these 
flowers. Clara was very happy now, 
sitting alone in her room, feasting upon 
their color, drinking in their fragrance. 
She had not dared to hope that he 
would remember her thus. Walter 
Ray, with his wonderful gifts of mind 
and heart, she could never be worthy 
the love of one such as he! Clara, 
like any other true woman, at a time 
like this, had forgotten her worldly pos- 
sessions and prospects, as she tried to 
realize what she herself was. 

Clara’s reverie was suddenly cut 
short by the entrance of her mother, 
who glanced deprecatingly at Clara, 
and then disapprovingly at the flowers. 
Clara could not fail to observe that Mrs. 
Morton was less kitten-like and more 
pious in her manner than usual. Clara 
waited for her mother to speak. The 
silence became ominous. 

“ Clara,” at length said Mrs. Morton, 
“‘T want you to return those flowers.” 

* Mamma!” gasped Clara, the color 
leaving her face like a flash. 

‘*] desire it,” continued Mrs. Mor- 
ton; “I think it your duty. Dr. Ray 
committed sin in sending them.” 

“Sin!” cried Clara in amazement. 
“ How ?” 

‘He robbed a poor widow to get a 
dollar to pay for them,” explained Mrs. 
Morton. “And you know that the 
Bible condemns those who oppress the 
poor.” 

“‘T don’t believe it!’ declared Clara. 

‘** But it’s true,” asserted her mother. 
“Sister Nichols told me, and she 
would not tell a falsehood.” 

“ How does Sister Nichols know?” 
demanded Clara. 

“* She—she—heard it,” faltered Mrs. 
Morton, the devotee fading into the 
kitten. 

“]T shall not believe it until I know 
it,” declared Clara. ‘“ And I shall not 
return the flowers until I am satisfied 
that it 7s true.” There was no mistak- 
ing her meaning, and Mrs. Morton, her 


little earnestness evaporated, was glad 
to escape from the room. 

“The idea of his oppressing the 
poor!” exclaimed Clara to herself, 
“ Why, think how kind he has been to 
them ; how much he has done for noth. 
ing! And he’s poor himself! But 
they’re talking about him; talking be 
cause he spent his money for flowers! 
Oh, if I could stop it! But what can 
Ido? Can I trace this report to its 
source, and kill it?” She glanced 
around the room nervously, and again 
her gaze fell on the flowers. She must 
do something! Could she tell her 
father, ask his aid in carrying out 4 
visionary scheme, rapidly taking shape 
in her head? Oh,no! He would only say 
that village gossip was beneath notice, 

The short afternoon was rapidly 
deepening into twilight as Clara, plainly 
dressed and equipped for a walk, slip 
ped out the side gate of the garden inm- 
toa by-road. Her face was well shaded 
by a low walking-hat, over which she 
had tied a thick veil, which lay over her 
forehead and in front of her eyes, com 
pletely covering her wavy hair. Clara’ 
feet were used to the various ramifice 
tions of the crooked village streets, and 
she soon found her way to the residenee 
of the widow Waldron. That lady her 
self opened the door to her visitor, and 
ushered her into the neat little parlor. 
A sweet-faced intelligent woman Mr. 
Waldron was, with an air of gentle 
finement about her, despite her rusty 
black dress and darned muslin cap. 

Once seated, Clara trembled a little, 
but she began impressively, “Mrs. Wal 
dron, I want to ask you a particular 
question. I do not ask for idle cute 
osity, but for the sake of a friend, 
whom your answer may benefit. 
Dr. Ray this morning dun you for 
dollar ?” 

“He did not,” promptly replied the 
widow. 

Clara started and flushed painfully: 
Then she nerved herself to say— 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Waldron, bit 
have you heard any of the gossip Gif 
culating in the village to-day ?” 

The widow also flushed painfully, bit 
she answered, “I have.” ‘ 

Clara paused irresolute, and it @ 
came Mrs. Waldron’s turn to lead t# 
conversation. " 
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“T have been exceedingly annoyed by 
it,’ she said. “Dr. Ray may have called 
for the purpose of asking me for the 
amount of his bill; but even so, was it 
not justly due him? He had honestly 
earned the amount,and more. I, how- 
ever, had been obliged to put him off 
from time to time. To-day, when he 
called, I fortunately had a dollar for 
which I had no pressing need ; he had 
already been kind, and had waited long 
enough ; so I voluntarily handed him 
the dollar. I paid my own debt, and 
there my concern in the matter ended.” 

“ But—but—did you hear?” faltered 
Clara, the painful flush deepening. 

“ Yes,” answered the widow, smiling, 
with a faint, girlish glow in her still 
dark eyes. ‘“‘He bought flowers for a 
certain young lady with that dollar. 
But suppose he did. The money was 
hisown. It would have been none of 
my business had he thrown it into the 
street.” 

“ But,” pursued Clara, a little more 
bravely, ‘they say that if you needed 
the money, he ought to have given it to 
you; that taking your money for such 
& purpose was grinding down the 
poor.” 

“Am Ja subject for charity ?” asked 
Mrs. Waldron, indignantly. ‘ Could J 
keep the doctor’s money and still retain 
my self-respect? As [ said before, I 
paid my debt, and preserved my inde- 
pendence ; that is all I have to do with 
the whole affair.” 

“You are right!” exclaimed Clara, 
moved to involuntary admiration. “I 
honor you for the stand you have 
taken. The villagers are wasting their 
pity ; you can defend yourself.” 

“Yes, I can,” declared the widow. 
‘And if they think I shall ever consent 
0 become a pauper, while I have my 
health, they are vastly mistaken.” 

And when Clara left Mrs. Waldron’s 
house, her respect for that lady and for 
Dr. Ray was considerably heightened. 

_ The “most fashionable horticulturist” 
n that small town was, after all, only a 
poor young German, with a very modest 
stablishment. But, oh! he did keep 
the loveliest, sweetest roses! If it was 


‘]!sin in Dr. Ray to purchase flowers, it 


vas still more a sin in him to commit 
the extravagance of buying Bon Silenes 


‘Jind Marechal Niels at Schneider’s. 








Clara entered the little store, and 
bent her dainty nose over the crimson 
and golden bank of perfume there dis- 
played. She felt quite at a loss ; but she 
ventured to ask, ‘Have you sold many 
roses to-day ?” 

“No, not many,” answered Mr. 
Schneider, only a slight accent betray- 
ing his Teutonic origin. “Business is 
very dull at present. But one dollar’s 
worth all day.” 

Clara suppressed an exclamation. 

“You should have seen that bou- 
quet,” continued the florist, his eyes 
kindling as he gazed at the gorgeous 
mass of cut bloom which seemed destined 
tospoil on his hands. “I was so pleased 
to have at last one customer that I 
gave him plenty of roses, and as many 
carnations and violets and ferns as I 
could for his dollar. It was Dr. Ray.” 

“You should have seen that bou- 
quet,” thought Clara. “Then Mr. 
Schneider does not recognize me. So 
much the better. Idid not intend that 
he should.” 

But why was he so strangely commu- 
nicative? ‘“ This morning I wasa slave; 
to-night I am a free man,” said Schnei- 
der, enigmatically. 

“ How is that?” asked the young 
lady. 

“ This morning I owed the painter a 
bill of five dollars ; to-night it is paid.” 

“Indeed!” murmured Clara, all at- 
tention. 

“My business is small,” went on 
Schneider, “‘but I keep within my means. 
This morning I received a bill from the 
painter, and I had but four dollars in 
my house. One good customer, I said, 
and I can pay it. Dr. Ray came in and 
bought flowers. I pay my bill and sleep 
to-night out of debt.” 

“T am very glad,” commented Clara, 
wondering inwardly whether or not 
Mr. Schneider recognized her after all, 
and was trying to counteract the effect 
of the current gossip. “I will take a 
dollar’s worth of roses also,” she added, 
“for my mamma.” 

“T knew he was all right!” she de- 
clared as soon as she found herself on 
the street. “Ill see it through now. 
I'll go to the painter’s, apologize for 
disturbing him so late, and ask him to 
send a man to-morrow to look at my 
flower-stand.” 
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The painter, Smith by name, lived in 
a rather pretentious brick house, all 
gables and porches, adjoining his shop 
on the main street. Mr. Smith was 
considered one of the solid, well-to-do 
men of the village. Miss Morton 
passed along a wide walk, through a 
pretty grove, stepped upon a bowery, 
vine-wreathed piazza, and after ringing 
at the vestibule door, was ushered into 
a brightly lighted, gayly decorated 
hall, and thence into one of the most 
elegant parlors in the place. Even 
Clara’s home boasted no richer Brussels 
carpet, no handsomer brocade hang- 
ings, no costlier piano. Mr. Smith 
was no common mechanic, but a shrewd, 
sensible, fine-looking business man, 
whose worldly success had not turned 
his head; and his wife was just such a 
woman as you might expect such a man 
to have. 

“ No,” answered the colored girl to 
Clara’s inquiry, “ Mr. Smith is not in, 
but you can see Mrs. Smith.” And 
Mrs. Smith met her young lady visitor 
in a dignified manner, equally without 
cringing and without presuming. 

Clara did as she had said she would, 
apologized for calling on business out 
of business hours, and requested that a 
man might be sent to-morrow to look 
at her flower-stand. Then she opened 
the paper in her hand, and said— 

* Mrs. Smith, do you like flowers ?” 

“Oh, how lovely!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith, involuntarily, gazing upon the 
beauties before her. 

“ Help yourself,” continued Clara; 
“T have just been to the florist’s. Mr. 
Schneider seems like a very worthy 
young man.” 

“ He is,” emphatically answered Mrs. 
Smith. “He is just as honest as the 
day is long. He paid me, for Mr. 
Smith, a bill this evening which was 
only presented this morning. Heseems 
to have a nervous horror of being in 
debt, and becoming a pauper.”’ 

“* He deserves to succeed,” remarked 
Clara. 

“He certainly does,” returned Mrs. 
Smith, “ but, unfortunately, there is 
not much demand for flowers at present. 
I would patronize him more myself, 
but just now money seems tight. There 
is very little circulating here, for some 
reason or other. Mr. Smith has had 





considerable difficulty in paying his 
hands this week, so, to-night, even Mr, 
Schneider’s five dollars came in good, 
It just paid my cook and seamstress, 
By the way, Miss Morton, if you want 
any sewing done, I would recommend 
Mrs. Waldron; she is an _ excellent 
needlewoman, and has worked for me 
for years.” 

“Mrs. Waldron!” exclaimed _ the 
young lady. “I know her well!” 

After exchanging a few common. 
places with Mrs. Smith, Miss Morton 
proceeded on her way. 

“T’m going to stop at Mrs. Wal 
dron’s,” she said to herself, ‘‘ and tell her 
that I have traced her dollar, and seen 
the work it had done.” And a few 
steps more brought her to Mrs. Wak 
dron’s gate. 

That lady received her visitor as 
gracefully as she had done before, and 
listened to Clara’s narration with in- 
terest. When the latter had finished, 
Mrs. Waldron smilingly said— 

“T am able to complete the story. 
After you had gone, Mrs. Smith called 
and handed me a dollar for some sewing 
that I had done for her, so, you see, 
the dollar that I started on its rounds 
this morning has enabled four persons 
to pay their honest debts, and come 
back to me after all. Everybody has 
been benefited, and I have lost nothing. 
But, if Dr. Ray had given me that dol- 
lar, I should have lost my self-respect, 
become a pauper, gained nothing in 
money, and several persons in the place 
would have been embarrassed for want 
of a dollar.” 

“ This is all true,” assented Clara. 

“Excuse me one minute,” said the 
widow, rising, “I hear the kitchen 
latch—I think Sarah is trying to get 
in.” 

“Sarah!” exclaimed Clara, with § 
comical smile; “please let me frighten 
her a little, Mrs. Waldron.” 

“Tf you can,” said the widow ; and 
in a moment Sarah appeared, marching 
unabashed into the little parlor. She 
was resplendent in soiled pink silk, glas 
diamonds, and jute curls. ; 

“ Sarah,” began Miss Morton, mu 
pressively, “this morning you started & 
malicious report, which might have 
caused trouble. Now, I caution you 
be careful in the future, or you do 10 
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know what the consequences to yourself 
may be.” 

Sarah turned pale and trembled, her 
bravado vanishing like smoke before the 
wind. 

“ "Pwas cos Mrs. Waldron didn’t pay 
me my dollar,” she whimpered. 

“ Your dollar is not due you until to- 
morrow,” asserted Mrs. Waldron, with 
dignity, “but if you conduct yourself 
better in the future, I will give it to you 
now.” The widow handed Sarah a dol- 
lar bill, which the latter took and gladly 
made her escape. 

“One more debt paid with that same 
dollar,” remarked Mrs. Waldron, witha 
little laugh, in which Clara joined 
heartily. After this, she did not linger 
long. Her evening round had occupied 
but a short time, and she was home be- 
fore supper was announced. 

As soon as she could she drew her 
father aside for a confidential chat. Be- 
tween father and daughter existed the 
most beautiful relation of love and sym- 
pathy. Clara felt that she could safely 
relate the occurrences of the evening ; 
her father would understand her course, 
even if he did not exactly approve of it. 

“ Why, what an escapade !” was all he 
could say, at the conclusion of her nar- 
ration. 

“ T have been taking a lesson in polit- 
ical economy !” exclaimed Clara, gayly. 





“Well, Mrs. Waldron is a sensible wo- 
man,” commented Judge Morton, “ and 
Messrs. Smith and Schneider sensible 
men. As to Dr. Ray, I am inclined to 
believe that he is, or will be, one of the 
best and most public-spirited citizens of 
our town.” 

“Oh, papa!” was Clara’s delighted 
exclamation. 

“* ] mean it,’’ declared her papa; “ he 
did right to take his money and spend 
it as he saw fit. Besides, if I mistake 
not, he followed the promptings of his 
own heart, nearly always a safe guide. 
If people spent their money as freely as 
they properly could; if they minded 
their own business, and paid their own 
debts, there would be small occasion for 
charity. And if the poor had sufficient 
pride and self-respect to keep themselves 
above pauperism, there would besmaller 
occasion still. To be sure, charity is di- 
vine, but charity is of thought and word 
rather than of deed. If the village people 
to-day were so anxious to have charity 
exercised, they could have exercised it 
themselves in keeping their tongues 
still.” Judge Morton was waxing se- 
vere. 

Here endeth the story of a dollar. 
The story of Walter and Clara, as far as 
we are concerned with it, ended a year 
later in a wedding. 


MOODS. 


A maiden strolls upon the sands, 

The white-capped waves break moaning at 

her feet ; 

The morning breeze sighs out its woe, 

Deep thought is pictured on her visage sweet. 
A dim unrest broods in her soul, 

She wanders up and down the lonely shore, 
And marvels greatly at her mood— 

She never felt so strangely sad before. 


A youth now strolls upon the sands, 

The waves, illumined by the sunset glow, 
Roll gayly in, and in his breast 

Sweet hope is surging with its ebb and flow. 


He muses of deep, earnest eyes, 
A winning smile, a wealth of golden hair, 
*¢ Ah me!” he cries, ‘‘ there cannot be 
Another in this world one-half so fair.”’ 


Two people stroll upon the sands, 
The waves are sparkling with the moonlight 
beams ; 
The stars are twinkling clear and bright, 
To youth and maid a paradise it seems. 
A simple story, murmured low, 
A whispered answer, and the sad unrest 
Is lost in peace, and anxious hope 
Gives way to certainty serene and blest. 
Eme. Inez, 








THE STORY OF AN ELOPEMENT. 





BY CHRISTIAN REID, 
Author of ‘‘ Gentle Belle,’’ etc. 





PART I. 
Cuapter VII. 


“‘ TURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL !” 


Aimée looked straightly and bravely 
into the questioner’s face. 

“ That,” she said quietly, “is Mr. 
Kyrle. You do not know him, so we 
need not discuss his visit. Tell me 
why you have come forme. Is mamma 
ill ?” 

“No,” answered the young man, 
whose sufficiently good-looking coun- 
tenance was very much disfigured by 
the frown with which he was regarding 
her. “She is very well, but it is 


once. By Jove! I did not comea day 
too soon if this is how you are en- 
aged |” 

“What do you mean by ‘this’?” 
asked Aimée, indignantly—Mrs. Shreve 
having withdrawn in search of Mrs. 
Berrien—*I do not know why you 
should speak to me in such a manner 
because you find a visitor—” 

“ A visitor!” interrupted the other 
angrily. “Do your visitors usually 
leave such cards as that?” 

He pointed as he spoke to the locket, 
which Amiée had forgotten that she 
still held in her hand. She thrust it 
hastily into her pocket ; but theugh her 
face crimsoned, she still regarded him 
with dauntless eyes. 

“Tt is no affair of yours,” she said; 
“T am not called upon to give you any 


Alice’s care.” 
‘“‘ An admirable care it seems to be!” 
said he, sarcastically. “ It is fortunate 


that I have come to take you out of her | 


hands.” 

“JT cannot understand why any one 
should have though it necessary to 
send you,” said Aimée. “It isa new 
thing that what I do should be consid- 
ered of importance by any one.” 

There was a moment’s silence. It 
was impossible for Mr. Percy Joscelyn, 
which was this young gentleman’s 


_ curred at this point. 
necessary that you should go home at 








name, to deny that it was indeed a very 
new thing for Aimée’s actions to be of 
importance in the opinion of her family, 
Her repeated assertion that it did not 
matter to any one what she did, was 
founded on most undeniable fact, or had 
been a short time before. And if all 
was changed now, if her actions. had 
suddenly become of very great impor- 
tance, it was for a reason difficult to 
state, when thus confronted with what 
had yesterday been the truth. 

Fortunately for him, a diversion oc- 
The door opened 
and Mrs. Berrien entered. : 

“ Why, Percy, how do you do?” she 
said. “ This is a great surprise.” 

“ Yes,” said the young gentleman ag 
they shook hands, “ I supposeso. But 
I have come for Aimée.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said Mrs. Berrien, looking 
as much surprised as Aimée herself, 
“What is the matter? Is her mother 
ill?” 

‘No, my stepmother is in very good 
health,” was the reply. “But it is 
necessary that Aimée should go home, 
There has been—ahem !—a great change 
in her circumstances.” 

“In her circumstances!” repeated 
Mrs. Berrien, while Aimée’s eyes grew 
wide and startled. “ What has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘“‘ She has inherited a large fortune,” 


said the young man, in tones of such 
explanation; I am here under Aunt | 


solemnity as the announcement warl- 


| ranted. 


‘“ Aimée!—inherited a large fortune!” 
said Mrs. Berrien. If he had announced 
that Aimée had suddenly been trans 
formed into a royal princess, it could 
hardly have seemed to her more incred- 
ible. ‘ You are surely mistaken !” 

Mr. Perey Joscelyn smiled with an 
air of superior knowledge. “In such 
matters there is not much room for 
mistake,” he said. “ You have heard, 
I presume, of Henry Dunstan?” 

‘“‘ My brother’s half-brother—my step- 
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mother’s son by another marriage? Of 
course. But he went to South America 
and died long ago.” 

“On the contrary, he only died last 
month. And having lost his wife and 
oly child a short time ago, he made a 
will just before he died, leaving his for- 
tune to the children of his half-brother, 
Edward Vincent. Now, Aimée, as you 
know, is the only child of Edward Vin- 
cent.” 

“My dear Aimée, this is indeed a 
change for you!” said Mrs. Berrien, 
turning and embracing the startled girl 
with honest warmth. “Iam as pleased 
as if a fortune had been left to me. 
Now I need feel no more anxiety about 
your future.” 

“JT shall never forget who was the 
oly person who did feel any,” said 
Aimée, clinging to her, as though some 
danger threatened. 

Mrs. Berrien smiled a little. She 
knew thatit was true; that she had indeed 
been the only person who had given a 
thought to the future of the fatherless 
girl, and she was not sorry that Aimée 
should recognize the fact. It was the 
reward of a good action, which she de- 
served because no such reward had 
seemed even remotely possible when the 
action was performed. 

Naturally, however, this was not very 
pleasant for the representative of the 
Joscelyns to hear, and being a young 
man with a considerable drop of venom 
inhis nature, he felt impelled to reply 
to the implied charge by bringing a 
counter-charge. 

“T am sorry that Aimée imagines you 
to be the only person who felt any anx- 
iety about her future,” he said, stiffly. 
“But, if I may judge by the position in 
which I found her, it was at least not a 
troublesome anxiety.” 

“ By the position in which you found 
her!” repeated Mrs. Berrien, in a tone 
of haughty surprise. “May I inquire 
what you mean? You have found her 
in exactly the position she would have 
occupied as my daughter.” 

“Indeed !” said he, with what Aimée 
inwardly called “Percy’s disagreeable 
smile.” “You are of course the best 
judge of that. But I found her shut up 
With a young man, evidently exchang- 
ing love-tokens. Ifthatisa liberty you 
would allow your daughter, I can only 





say that I am sure my stepmother 
would prefer an anxiety which would 
take another form.” 

Mrs. Berrien regarded him for a mo- 
ment as if she thought he had taken 
leave of his senses—then she turned to 
Aimée. 

“‘ What is the meaning of this?” she 
asked. ‘ What is he talking about? 
There is nothing I can imagine more 
improbable than that you were ‘shut up 
with a young man exchanging love- 
tokens.’ ” 

“T was not—oh, Aunt Alice, I was 
not!” cried poor Aimée,divided between 
indignant wrath and the desire to 
burst into tears. “ Percy did find a— 
young man here; but he was only a— 
visitor.” 

“ But when have you taken to receiv- 
ing such visitors ?” said Mrs. Berrien, 
with amazement. ‘And I was not even 
aware that you knewany young men— 
oh, Aimée, this is indeed a shock! I 
could not have believed it! I should 
have said that you were one of the last 
girls in the world likely to be guilty of 
such conduct.” 

“JT have not been guilty of any con- 
duct that you need mind, Aunt Alice,” 
said Aimée, earnestly. ‘“ I would not de- 
ceive you—indeed I would not !” 

“Then who was the visitor Percy 
found with you?” asked Mrs. Berrien. 

Aimée looked at her piteously, with- 
out speaking—for did not loyalty to 
Fanny seal her lips? Had not Fanny 
been as anxious to keep the knowledge 
of Lennox Kyrle’s visit from her mother 
as from Mr. Meredith? The girl was 
so absorbed in this thought that she 
forgot how useless it was to attempt to 
conceal a name which had been revealed 
to Perey Joscelyn, and which he now 
hastened to suply. 

“ Aimée seems to have forgotten the 
name of her visitor,” he said, “but she 
informed me that it was Kyrle.” 

“ Kyrle!” repeated Mrs. Berrien. 
The truth flashed on her. She gave a 
searching glance at Aimée, and read the 
wholestory in the girl’s beseeching eyes. 
She remembered then that Mrs. Shreve 
had told her that Mr. Meredith was in 
the parlor with Fanny—and what could 
be plainer than that Fanny had sent 
Aimée to ward off anything so undesira- 
ble as the appearance of her old lover ? 
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But with this knowledge came also the 
consciousness of an unpleasant dilemma. 
To tell the truth for Aimée’s justifi- 
cation would be to put Fanny in the 
power of Perey Joscelyn, who would 
take pleasure, Mrs. Berrien felt sure, in 
injuring her by letting that truth be 
known. Could shedothis? Was such 
a sacrifice demanded of her? The wo- 
man, whose heart was set upon her 
daughter’s brilliant marriage, yet who 
was of an upright nature and had hon- 
estly done her best for this orphan girl, 
knew an instant of sharp struggle, and 
then Aimée spoke :— 

“ Yes, it was Mr. Kyrle, Aunt Alice,” 
she said. “I hesitated to tell you be- 
cause 1 know you do not like him. He 
was here only for a few minutes, and he 
is going away immediately.” She paused 
for an instant, then added, “I do not 
expect Perey to trust me, but you will, 
I am sure.” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mrs. Berrien, 
with a sense of mingled shame and re- 
lief; “I should have to forget all that I 
have ever known of you if I could not 
trust you. Iam glad to hear that Mr. 
Kyrle is going away. But Percy”— 
looking at that young man—“ may be 
sure that the visit to you had no such 
significance as he was quick to imagine.” 

* T have not much imagination,” said 
Mr. Joscelyn ; “ but I am quick to trust 
the evidence of my eyes, and if Aimée 
will kindly produce a locket which she 
put in her pocket a little while ago, you 
may change your opinion with regard 
to the significance of Mr. Kyrle’s 
visit.” 

“1 can trust Aimée,” repeated Mrs. 
Berrien—trembling lest Aimée should 
produce the demanded locket—‘“ and I 
will not attempt to force her confidence. 
It is not to-day for the first time that 
her actions have become of importance 
to me,” she added, with much stateliness 
of manner, “and therefore I do not 
need to be schooled in my duty toward 
her. Now we will dismiss the subject. 
When do you wish to take her away ?” 

‘* The sooner the better, I think,” re- 
plied the young man, with considerable 
spitefulness of emphasis. “ There is of 
course much to be done.” 

“ Bat Aimée is too young to do any- 
thing with regard to business,” said 
Mrs. Berrien. 


’ 





‘“ Her mother is anxious to see her,” 
said Mr. Joscelyn—a statement which 
made Mrs. Berrien smile, and produced 
in Aimée a sense of deepening amaze. 
ment—‘ and it is necessary that she 
should begin at once to prepare for the 
position she will occupy.” 

“ What will that be?” said Mrs. Ber. 
rien, a little dryly. “ Have you learned 
the amount of her fortune?” 

“Not precisely—but the letters re 
ceived from Rio speak of it as very 
large.” 

“ And so you are transformed intoa 
South American heiress, my dear little 
Aimée,” said Mrs. Berrien, with a smile, 
putting her arm caressingly around 
the girl, who answered between a laugh 
and a sob— 

“TI do not know what to think of my- 
self under such a transformation.” 

If Aimée did not know what to think 
of herself under the transformation of 
her changed fortunes, those around her 
knew very well what to think. Never 
again would any act of hers be reckoned 
of no importance by the world which, 
whatever other shrines it may desert, 
is always faithful to that of the golden 
calf; and when Fanny Berrien learned 
that it was a great heiress whom she 
had sent to keep her rendezvous on the 
sea-wall, and whose name she had, in 
the minds of two people at least, linked 
with that of Lennox Kyrle, she stood 
aghast at the realization. 

“For, of course, since Aimée is to be 
such an important person, I have done 
her a great injustice,” she confessed to 
her mother. “I should never have 
sent her if I had not thought her too 
insignificant for it to matter—and the 
same consideration made me say what 
I did to Mr. Meredith. How could it 
harm Aimée, I thought! and now—” 

A dramatic gesture concluded the 
sentence, but did not lighten the cloud 
on Mrs. Berrien’s brow. Indeed Fanny 
said afterward that she had never seem 
her mother so angry as on this 0¢ 
casion. 

“Tf the change of fortune had not 
occurred, and Aimée had remained ag 
insignificant as you thought her, I 


should still say that you were guilty of 


shameful and inexcusable conduct,” 
said Mrs. Berrien. “To send her—# 
child under my care—on an errand that 
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_ 


might have compromised her more even 
than it has done, and then to shield 
yourself by placing her in a false posi- 
tion—I could not have believed you 
capable of it! And the question now 
is, what am I todo? I cannot leave 
Aimée under the imputation of having 
been ready to elope with Lennox 
Kyrle.” 

“T see no particular harm in the im- 
putation,” said Fanny, ‘especially 
since Mr. Meredith is the only person 
who knows of it, and I will see that he 
holds his tongue.” 

“You forget that Percy Joscelyn 
found Mr. Kyrle with Aimée.” 

“And what then? He has only his 
suspicions of some love affair between 
them—and why should not Aimée be 
supposed to have a love affair? IZ had 
half a dozen at her age.” 

“Fanny, I am ashamed of you!” 
ssid her mother severely. “Is thisa 
proper spirit in which to look at a mat- 
tr in which you have been gravely 
ad deeply at fault? Have you no 
generosity, that you are willing to let 
your young cousin bear the consequen- 
ces of your frivolity ?” 

“Tt is her generosity that makes her 
villing to bear them,’ said Fanny. 
“But if you insist, mamma, I can set the 
matter straight as faras sheis concerned, 
by telling. Mr. Meredith the truth. Of 
course he will never speak to me again, 
and I don’t clearly see how that will. do 
any good to Aimée, but still if you 
insist—”’ 

“T suppose I ought to insist,” said 
Mrs. Berrien, in a lowtone. “It isa 
shame if Ido not. And yet—you have 
put me as well as Aimée in a position 
for which I shall never forgive you!” 
(Turning sharply to her daughter.) 
“You have made it almost impossible 
for me to say. what shall be done. I 
should like. to see you married to Mr. 
Meredith, but I shall always feel that 
such a marriage is bought too dearly if 
it can only be. bought by putting your 
young cousin in a position that may 
throw a cloud over the brilliant pros- 
pects of her life.” 

_ “Mamma, if you will excuse me, that 

18 all, nonsense!” said Fanny. ‘ How 

can it possibly throw a cloud over 

Aimée’s prospects—which I heartily 

Wish were mine !—that one, or two, or 
VoL. crx.—33. 





three people believe her to have had a 
youthful love affair with Lennox Kyrle? 
Lennox is a very nice person—though 
you would never believe it—and he may 
be a famous man some day.” 

“ It isyou who are talking nonsense !” 
said Mrs. Berrien, curtly. “It is not 
necessary to discuss Mr. Kyrle. For- 
tunately he is a gentleman; there is 
that much to be said for him; otherwise 
we will put him aside. You say that it 
cannot injure Aimée’s prospects to be 
supposed by two or three people to have 
had a youthful love affair with him. In 
the first place, what is known to two or 
three people, will certainly be known to 
many more ; and, in the second place, it 
is a great injury to any girl, in the 
opinion of people whose opinions are 
worth consideration, to have had any 
such affair, much less to be supposed to 
have been on the verge of an elope- 
ment. AsI have said, it would be bad 
enough if Aimée had remained insig- 
nificant; but now, with her prospects, I 
cannot endure it |” 

“ Then my prospects areatan end, and 
I might as well bury myself at once!” 
cried Fanny, who began to fear that her 
mother was seriously in earnest; “ It 
is hot only that I shall lose Mr. Mere- 
dith, for, of course, there are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it, 
but I shall be hopelessly compromised, 
and I cannot even fall back upon Len- 
nox Kyrle, for he has gone off ina rage, 
swearing that he is done with me for- 
ever. So you might as well make up 
your mind, mamma, that I shall be left 
on your hands,” 

“ Fanny, you distract me!” said her 
mother. ‘ Do you propose that I shall 
let this thing go on, and suffer Aimée, 
who does not know what she is doing, 
to start in life with this story fastened 
upon her ?” 

“ Aimée knows perfectly well what she 
is doing,” said Fanny ; “ and if she does 
not mind, why should you? As forher 
changed position, when people have 
money they can do exactly what they 
please, and the world never dares to 
find fault. That.is my experience. But 
here she comes herself. Ask her what 
she wishes. done. I promise toabide by 
her decision,” 

It was indeed Aimée who entered like 
an angel of peace. She never looked, 
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more childlike or gentle, yet her sim- 
plicity, now as ever, was the simplicity 
of good sense, and as she came for- 
ward she glanced appealingly from the 
anxious daughter to the distracted 
mother. 

“JT was in the next room; I could 
not help hearing, Aunt Alice,” she said. 
“‘T have come to thank you for thinking 
so much of me, and to beg you to let 
things be as they are.” 

“ My dear child, it is generous of you 
to desire it,” said Mrs. Berrien ; “but I 
do not feel that I have a right to accept 
such a sacrifice. I must think of your 
future.” 

“ Have you not always thought of 
me ?” said the girl, coming forward, and 
in her earnestness kneeling down by the 
side of heraunt’s chair. You know and 
I know, that nobody else has thought 
of me at all. And will you not let 
me repay you in the least for your kind- 
ness and your thought? It is such a 
little thing that I want you to let me 
do. Fanny is right. What difference 
does it make whether two or three peo- 
ple believe that I jwas going to elope 
with Kyrle? It cannot hurt me. But 
if it were known of her, it would hurt 
her very much. I saw Mr. Meredith 
this morning, and I am certain that he 
would never forgive her if he learned 
the truth now. It is too late. You 
can make things worse, Aunt Alice, but 
you cannot make them any better now.” 

Mrs. Berrien gave a little gasp. It 
was true, all that the simple, quiet voice 
said. Things might easily be made 
‘worse, but it was too late to make them 
better. She perceived this, and was 
not sorry to perceive it, even while 
-despising herself for being convinced. 
‘But what could she do, with Fanny’s 
imploring eyes on one side, and on the 
other Aimée’s resolution ? 

“T ought not to yield!” she said. 
“+ Whether things were made better or 
worse, the truth should be told.” 

“Qh, no. If the truth would do 
‘harm instead of good, why should you 
‘tell it now?” said Aimée, with guileless 
easuistry. “I wanted Fanny to tell 
Mr. Meredith at first, but she would not ; 
and now it is too late. You must let 
things be, dear Aunt Alice! Promise 
‘me that yon will let them be!” 

The insistent voice and eyes carried 





their point. Mrs. Berrien hesitated 
moment longer, then weakly yielded. 

“T am wrong, I know I am wrong,” 
she said, “ but I cannot withstand you 
both. Aimée, I shall never forgive 
myself if this throws any shadow of 
trouble on your life. Remember, if it 
ever does, and you wish the truth 
known, call upon me and I will tell it.” 

Aimée shook her head, smiling. 

“That occasion will never come,” 
she said. “I am too glad to be able to 
do something for you, who have done 
so much for me.” 





PART IL 
Cuapter I. 
“ SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT?” 


It is an April day, and Venice is 
lying under a brilliant sun, which 
brings out all the beryl sheen of its trans 
lucent waterways, the gleam of its 
marvellous domes, the Byzantine color 
that still clings to the front of it 
palaces, and all the life of its pictur 
esque and varied humanity. It is the 
last which specially appeals to the it 
terest of a man who has strolled from 
the Piazza San Marco into the Pia 
zetta, and watches the animated move 
ment along the Riva de’ Schiavoni, 
that meeting place of Italy and the 
Orient, with eyes that take in every 
variety of the types passing before 
him. And when they grow tired of 
gondoliers and water-carriers, of 8b 
diers and sailors, of Italians, Greeks, 
Austrians, and Orientals, they have but 
to look’ beyond on the fairest scene it 
the world—the wide green plain of 
shining water, as the Grand Canal 
opens into the Lagoon, the isle of ‘Sat 
Giorgio with its cluster of picturesqle 
buildings, and far to seaward the At 
menian Convent of San Lazare. 

But the picture grows too dazz 
after awhile, and the observer, turning, 
walks towards the Palace of the Doge’, 
enters under the Saracenic arches into 
its great court, and ascending 
Giant’s Stairway, passes into thow 
gorgeous saloons where the sumptuo® 
life of old Venice still glows on th 
walls in that Venetian art whose gi 
of coloring excels every other sch 
The usual number of tourists, with ope 
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guide-books, were scattered through 
the apartments, filling even the dread 
chamber of the Council of Ten with 
their light chatter; but the new-comer 
sedulously avoided them, lingered only 
in comparatively empty rooms, and 
presently wandered into the Hall of the 
Great Council, from whence he passed 
out of an open window to a balcony, 
where he found himself on a level with 
the top of the column which bears the 
Winged Lion, and overlooking from 
this higher elevation the same wide, 
beautiful picture of sea and sky, of 
glittering domes and sun-tinted cam- 
panili which he had lately seen from be- 
low. 

On a seat conveniently placed in the 
corner of the balcony he sat down, and 
with his back against the stone wall of 
the Ducal Palace, with the famous lion 
smiling familiarly upon him, and with 
the scene of all the past glory and tri- 
umphs of Venice before his eyes, he 
fell easily into that waking dream 
which Venice, above all other places, 
has power to produce. For where else 
is the setting of the past so perfectly 
preserved? From the gorgeous fres- 


coes of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese .- 


one steps forth to look on the unchanged 
scene—palaces, columns, quays, lumin- 
ous sea and dazzling sky—of the great 
events they represent and to ask one’s 
self if the stately pageants will not 
soon come forth to meet the victorious 
galleys laden with the spoils of the East, 
or to accompany the Doge when he 
goes forth in state to wed the Adriatic. 

Into some such dream this man had 
fallen, when his pleasant solitude suf- 
fered an interruption. Through the 
open window a figure suddenly stepped, 
and advancing to the balustrade stood 
before him outlined against the horizon 
of sea and sky. For a moment he was 
inclined to regard with impatience this 
new object intruded into the foreground 
of the picture he had been contemplat- 
ing with so much satisfaction, then it 
dawned upon him that so far from mar- 
ring, it rather added a new and charm- 
ing element to this picture. For it was 
the figure of a young girl, tall, grace- 
ful, svelte, with an indescribable beauty 
in the carriage of the small, shapely 
head, and the lines of the neck and 
Shoulders. Her attitude, too, was full 





of unconscious grave, as she stood gaz- 
ing seaward, and since her back was 
toward him, he could admire this grace 
at his leisure, together with the pictur- 
esque drapery of her dress, which was 
made of some frabric as soft and cling- 
ing in quality as it was harmonious in 
color. 

But presently she turned her face to- 
ward the great lion of St. Mark, and 
presented to his view what he instantly 
decided to be the loveliest profile he 
had ever seen; a profile as clearly cut 
as that of an ancient cameo, but with a 
peculiarly delicate grace of its own, 
and with coloring as exquisite as the 
tints of a flower. She was smiling as 
she looked at the lion, who stonily re- 
garded her from his pedestal, and she 
made such a charming picture in her 
youth and beauty, that the man behind 
her held his breath, fearing that some 
chance movement should betray his 
presence and cause her to disappear. 

But instead of this she was presently 
joined by another figure—a masculine 
one—which stepped through the win- 
dow and walked up to her side with an 
air of easy familiarity. 

* By Jove,” said this new-comer, “ I 
don’t wonder that you have come out 
here for relief from those miles of pic- 
tures! Their effect is positively stupe- 
fying.” 

“ To you, perhaps, it may be,” said 
the young lady in a very sweet voice, 
with a slightly mocking accent; “ but 
it was not because I felt stupefied that 
I came out, but because the greater 
picture tempted me. When one has 
Venice before one’s eyes, one hardly 
cares to look at paintings.” 

“That is exactly my opinion,” said 
the young man—for young he was— 
‘“*g0 let us go down and get into a gon- 
dola and float about. That is the prin- 
cipal thing to do, besides lounging in. 
the Piazza.” 

“Then suppose you go and lounge in 
the Piazza,” said the young lady. “I 
am very well satisfied where I am.” 
And as she spoke, she turned again to 
the railing with the air of one who did 
not mean to stir. 

“‘ Oh, I am very well satisfied to stay 
here—with you,” said her companion, 
leaning beside her. 

At this point it occurred to the un- 
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observed listener behind that the time 
had come for him to retire. Solitude 
is charming, and charming also was the 
contemplation of a single, graceful fig- 
ure in the foreground of a noble picture, 
but a conventional pair of young 
people engaged in conventional flirta- 
tion, was more than he could endure. 
With a sense of disgusted vexation he 
yose and entered again the Hall of 
Council. 

Over this magnificent apartment va- 
rious groups were scattered,some study- 
ing the frescoes of battles and triumphs, 
others following the frieze of Doges’ 
portraits, and pausing before the vacant 
panel, across which is thrown a black 
curtain, and on which is painted the 
name of Marino Faliero, and the short 
sentence “ decapitati pro crimintbus,” 
while others were occupied with Tin- 
toretto’s vast Paradiso. Among the 
latter was a pretty, fashionably-dressed 
young woman, who, seated upon a chair 
before the immense picture, had trans- 
ferred her attention from it to the cos- 
tumes of a pair of English girls, whose 
dresses were as ill-fitting as their com- 
plexions were blooming, and who ap- 
peared to be studying the great compo- 
sition in detail, unconscious of the 
critical glances of the animated fashion- 
plate behind them. 

This little scene attracted the notice 
of the idler from the balcony, and as 
he advanced, drawn rather by amuse- 
ment than any special interest on his 
own part in the Paradiso, the lady of 
the chair turned her eye-glass upon him. 
A moment later she had dropped it and 
risen to her feet, exclaiming : 

“What! Lennox—Mr. Kyrle!” 

Lennox Kyrle, for it was he, started 
and looked at her foran instant. Then 
he held out his hand, saying quietly :— 

“ This is a very unexpected pleasure, 
Mrs. Meredith.” 

Fanny Meredith turned from white 
to red, and red to white again. His 
composure seemed to rebuke her agita- 
tion, and that slip of the tongue, 
‘ Lennox.” Moreover, she could not 
forget that this was the first time they 
had met since parting as lovers. But 
she recovered herself quickly, and 
glancing up as she gave him her hand, 
said a little reproachfully— 

“] knew you at once, though you 





have changed, but you were not sure of 
me.” 

“Yet you have not changed,” said he 
smiling, and wondering, so quick jg 
thought, as he looked into her upturned 
face where he had found the charm 
which once enslaved him. She had not 
changed ; he was quite right about that, 
but where was there inspiration for the 
rapture and agony of passion in this 
blooming, piquant, commonplace coun. 
tenance? As he held the hand which 
he had once so eagerly coveted, he 
thanked Heaven for that old disappoint. 
nent, while he said, “ But I could not 
expect to meet you here!” 

“As easily as I could expect to meet 
you,” she answered ; “though it is true 
I heard you had gone to Egypt asa 
war-correspondent. But the war has 
been over for some time.” 

“For something like a half year,” 
he replied, “but I have been up the Nile, 
and but for a sudden summons ealling 
me home, I might be emulating Stanley 
in equatorial Africa now.” 

“T should think you would rather be 
here,” said Mrs. Meredith, with a little 
shudder. “ We have just come, and I 
am delighted with Venice.” 

“ Most people are,” said Lennox, smil- 
ing. “And by ‘we’ you mean, I pre 
sume, Mr. Meredith and yourself?” 

“ And the Joscelyns; we joined them 
in Paris. You know the Joscelyns? 
No? Well, at least,” with a sudden 
laugh and blush, “you remember 
Aimée ?” 

“ Aimée!” he repeated, in a puzzled 
tone. Then suddenly there flashed upon 
him the memory of the old sea-wall 
at St. Augustine; of the tide murmur- 
ing at his feet; of the stars shining 
overhead, and of a sweet, frightened 
voice saying, “‘ I am sent to tell you that 

*Fanny cannot come.” Thename, which 
he had forgotten, if, indeed, he had ever 
heard it, brought the scene back like 4 
picture. The brilliant, eager eyes whieh 
time had not rendered less searching, 
gave a flash as he turned them on the 
woman before him, saying, “ You mean 
the young cousin whom you sent—” 

“ Yes,” she interrupted, looking round 
with a quick glance. ‘“ Pray be more 
cautious. 
would be trouble even yet. Itisa great 
bore to have a jealous husband—and 
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you are supposed to have been Aimée’s 
lover.” 

Mr. Kyrle drew his brows together 
and lifted a head which was not with- 
out natural haughtiness, even higher. 
He thought that the bad taste of this 
speech was only equalled by its selfish- 
ness. 

“ Pardon me,” he said stiffly; “* but is 
it possible that you allowed that false 
impression to remain ?” 

“Tg was necessary to do so,” an- 
gwered the Fanny of old, coolly. ‘“ It 
did Aimée no-harm, whereas to have 
told the truth would have done me a 
great deal.” 

“T remember that she spoke of her- 
self as of no importance,” said Lennox, 
with a tinge of sarcasm. 

“Yes,” answered Fanny,calmly,“ that 
was what we both thought, she and I, 
when I sent her; but as matters turned 
out, she was a person of great import- 
ance. .An immense South American 
fortune had been left to her, and she is 
now an heiress and a beauty of the first 
rank.” 

“And yet,” said he, ‘you have suf- 
fered her to rest under—” 

“The aspersion of having been on the 





point of eloping with you,” said Fanny, 
| with a subdued, wicked laugh. ‘ Yes, 
itwas a necessity of the situation, and 
'I willsay for Aimée that she is the most 
generous creature I ever knew. Shedid 
not mind, and I really cannot see why 
you should look so horrified. Pray do 
you think it such a dreadful thing to 
have been on the point of eloping with 
you?” 

“We will put that question aside,” 





said he, coldly. “The thing which 
strikes me is, that it is very unjust to 
allow a young girl to rest under such 
an aspersion—the word is your own— 
when there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for it.” 

“We went over all that ground and 
settled it at the time,” said Mrs. Mere- 
dith, impatiently, and it is much too 
late to unsettle it now. Nobody knows 
anything about the matter except Mr. 
Meredith and the Joscelyns, and they 
have every reason for keeping quiet. 
But you must expect them to regard you 
as Aimée’s former -over,” she added, 
with another irrepressible laugh. “‘ How 
amusing it is that you should have 
turned up just now!” 

“ At the cost of depriving you of 
some amusement, I shall not renew my 
acquaintance, if acquaintance it could 
be called, with your cousin,” said he, 
full of indignation. ‘ The last thing I 
could be capable of would be of annoy- 
ing one who has already suffered such 
an injustice.” 

“ But why should you annoy her? 
And you do not know what you will 
lose ; every one raves over her.” 

“‘T shali not have the opportunity to 
do so. And,since I am leaving Venice 
soon, I may not have the pleasure of 
seeing youagain ; therefore, I shall ‘bid 
you adieu with my best wishes—” 

““ Not quite yet,” said Fanny, laying 
a detaining hand on his arm, and with 
a note of malicious triumph in her 
voice. “Here is some one to whom 
you must speak first. Aimée, my dear, 
let me recall Mr. Kyrie to your recol- 
lection.” 


( To be continued.) 





Who did not watch in wond’ring awe 
The evening’s crimson gloaming, 

Nor wished the skies could keep for aye, 
Those robes of autumn’s loaming. 


What rich reward for those who watched 
The birth of each next morning, 

To find the evening picture still 
The eastern skies adorning. 


Those crimson clouds, for aught we know, 
Exhaled while upward floating ; 
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For viewless spirits, rare perfumes 
Too subtle for our noting. 


No hand, now dust in deathless fame, 
Such colors ever blended— 

Nor left on canvas such impress 
Of scenes so grand and splendid. 


Where God’s home is, we do not know, 
Tis not in holy story ; 
And, after all, these scenes may be 
A mirage of its glory. 
Satiig CHERRY. 








HIRAM LESTER’S DAUGHTER, 





BY JOHN A. PETERS. 





“ No, girl, I have no money to throw 
away on fallals. I have not the purse 
of a Fortunatus, as you must believe 
by the way you constantly pester me 
for fixings. In your dead mother’s 
day girls didn’t rig themselves out for 
the purpose of attracting attention. A 
plain calico frock, and a simple straw- 
bonnet, are all that a female requires 
for Sunday wear.” And the speaker, 
a small, stern-visaged man, closed his 
grim mouth, and relapsed into silence, 
watching his tall, handsome daughter 
narrowly out of his wide-awake, keen 
black eyes. 

Huldah Lester did not break the op- 
pressive stillness at once; she let it re- 
main undisturbed till the tall eight-day 
clock in the corner had monotonously 
ticked away five minutes; then she 
gave a little gasp, and said :— 

* Father, you are terribly unjust to 
me, your daughter! You are one of 
the richest men in Meadowland, and it 
is your duty to see that your child is 
respectably, if not handsomely dressed. 
My apparel is neither decent for church- 
wear nor the street. Repeatedly you 
have turned a deaf ear to my entreaties 
to do something whereby I could pur- 
chase my own clothing, for I am sin- 
cerely ashamed of being pointed out 
and stigmatized asthe Miser’s Daughter, 
and made the butt of ridiculé on ac- 
count of my scanty, old-fashioned 
garments. If mother had lived it 
would have been otherwise !” 

The tears gathered in her grey eyes 
at the thought of the gentle woman 
who lay at rest in the cemetery on the 
hill, and she began to pace the floor in 
a quick, nervous way. 

It irritated her father, this rapid 
walking to and fro, and he cried out, 
sternly: “ Do sit down, Huldah; you 
act like a child instead of a young 
woman out of her teens. That out- 
burst of yours was especially childish, 
and productive of no good whatever. 
You dress well enough, and I will not 
have youaping those brainless, ultra- 
fashionable women who frequent the 
village during the summer season. A 





woman’s place ig at home, not gadding 
the street, as the majority of girls in 
this place are wont todo. And as for 
seeking a situation”—he paused just 
long enough to let his doubled-up fist 
come down with a thump upon the 
table, and render his words doubly ef. 
fective—“ don’t ever let me hear you 
mention itagain! Hiram Lester is too 
proud to have his daughter work fora 
livelihood.” 

“Then he ought to be too proud to 
see his daughter go attired worse than 
any scullion,” was the retort that 
rushed to her lips. But knowing how 
useless it was to multiply words with 
the uncompromising man opposite her, 
she wisely kept silent. When he left 
the room she gave vent to a shower of 
tears. 

“It is too bad,” she'sobbed ; “ nay, it 
is shameful to treat me thus! If he 
were poor I should not mind it; but 
he is so rich that he counts his money 
by the thousands. He gave me a good 
education, because a Lester must not 
be allowed to grow up in ignorance, 
but he is not willing that I should ap- 
ply it to any practical use. I could 
teach if he would let me hunt up 4 
school; or I might give music lessons, 
providing I could get the scholars. 
But no! I must stay home and keep 
his accounts and cook his victuals, and 
receive—what do I receive,” with an 
abrupt pause, “for my labor? Ha! ha!” 
with a bitter laugh, “the food I eat, 
and clothes a strolling gypsy would 
sneer at. I will bear it no longer; 4 
reformation takes place, and at once. 
Father’s pride shall be humbled, and I 
shall have a becoming costume without 
his paying out a cent.” 

A roguish smile played around the 
pink, dimpled mouth; the tears m0 
longer fell from the luminous grey 
eyes, Tying on her old sun-hat, she 
went down the street in the direction 
of the only grand mansion in the vil 
lage. : 
Robert Ranger—who fell heir to it 
through the death of an uncle. As yet 
he had not seen the property, but was 
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expected daily from California, where 
he had been sojourning for the past few 
months. 

With firm steps Huldah pressed on- 
ward till she reached the place; a 
stately pile of grey granite, over which 
the Virginia creeper clambered, the 
vell-kept grounds dotted with shrub- 
bery. 

She went directly to the housekeeper, 
with whom she was acquainted, 

Mrs. Madison heard the proposition 
with surprise. “ It is astounding,” she 
exclaimed, with uplifted hands; “ the 
daughter of the second richest man in 
the place in quest of work!” , 

“ Yes, I'll admit all that,” smiled the 
self-possessed applicant; “ but, neverthe- 
less, itis true, I want clothes to make 
myself presentable at church and on 
the street. Father; who has no inten- 
tion of being miserly, but who has no 
knowledge of a woman’s wants, will not 
get them for me; so, perforce, 1 must 
earn them myself. You want a girl to 
help clean house and get it in readiness 
against Mr. Ranger’s arrival. I solicit 
the situation.” 

And when Huldah bade the house- 
keeper good-by, it was with the under- 
standing that she should begin work in 
the morning, 

“And very good it is for you, my 
dear,” said the kind old lady, “ that your 
father is to be absent on business, for 
two or three days ; he would raise such 
a fuss that you would be glad to relin- 
quish all hopes of earning what you 
deem absolutely indispensable to your 
happiness. Good-by, and don’t hurry 
to get here inthe morning,” sheshouted, 
as the girl went down the walk with 
buoyant steps. 

That night Mr. Lester went to New 
York on business of importance; and 
the next morning Huldah presented 
herself at the Ranger mansion to make 
herself generally useful. 

As the days went by Mrs, Madison 
found her a perfect treasure. She. was 
never cross like some of the girls in her 
employ, and her duties were performed 
cheerfully. 

It was a warm, radiant morning. 
Flowers were blooming, birds were war- 
bling, and all nature wore a jubilant 
look; and as Huldah, with scrubbing- 
brush in one hand and a pail of waterin 





the other, entered the broad, cool hall 
to give it a cleaning, she cast her eyes 
longingly on the belt of woods lying be- . 
yond, and wished she were free to wend 
her way thither. But strangling all 
such desire, she set down the pail and 
energetically began her work. 

With sleeves rolled up above her el- 
bows, displaying to advantage her 
strong, white arms, and singing a love- 
ditty at the top of her voice,she scrubbed 
vigorously away ; and there in the door- 
way, a gleam of mischief in his dreamy, 
brown eyes, stood a well-made, muscular 
young man of eight-and-twenty, in Pan- 
ama hat and linen duster, who had just 
come up the terraced walk and paused 
to drink in the music of the girl’s 
voice. 

‘Who was she? By all that was good 
and great, who was this girl with the 
lambent grey eyes, the glossy dark hair 
that strayed over her sun-bright face, 
and the dimpled arms, so white and 
strong, that wielded—good heavens! it 
could not be a scrubbing-brush ?” 

He stepped forward to see if he were 
not mistaken, and at that instant Hul- 
dah became aware of his proximity. 
The blood rushed to her face, she 
dropped her brush, but she was emi-— 
nently self-possessed as she raised her- 
self from her knees and said :;— 

“This is Mr. Ranger, I believe? 
Walk into the sitting-room here at your 
right, and I will call the housekeeper. 
You were not expected to-day, and 
house-cleaning is going on.” 

He started to obey, but alas! the 
boards were wet and slippery, and he 
had taken just two steps, when, to his 
mortification, and Huldah’s consterna- 
tion, his heels went up, and he went 
down ; and there he lay with his elegant 
figure stretched full length on the 
floor. 

Huldah bent solicitously above him. 

“T__T’m afraid you are hurt, sir,” she 
said. 

“ Nay, not hurt ;” with a strong in- 
clination to laugh, “ but”—pleadingly 
lifting those dreamy brown eyes to the 
attractive face— how am I to get up? 
Can’t you—won’t you just reach me 
your hand ?” 

And Huldah in good faith, believing 
it was necessary to render him assist- 
ance, held out her small wet hand, and 
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clasping it more firmly than there was 
any need, the tall, handsome fellow was 
- instantly on his feet. 

“Thanks, many,” he said, warmly, 
watching the color come and go in her 
cheeks. “That was an awkward fall. 
Will you not tell me to whom I am 
indebted for once more standing on my 
feet ?” 

“To a girl your housekeeper hired to 
help clean house,” she replied, demurely, 
as she ran away to inform Mrs. Madi- 
son of his presence, and beg that she 
would not reveal her name. 

And to all of Robert Ranger’s 
queries as‘to “who was that handsome 
girl with the white arms and melodious 
voice?” he eould extract no informa- 
tion. And as Huldah returned to her 
home that night, a telegram announcing 
her father’s expected arrival on the mor- 
row, he could gain no trace of her 
whereabouts; and he had not meant 
that the only girl in whom he was in- 
terested should slip thus suddenly out 
of hislife. Eventhough he had found her 
doimg work of the most menial descrip- 
tion, he had recognized in her a lady of 
the truest sort. 

Finally, after he had given up all 
hope of ever seeing her again, he en- 
countered her one morning when, upon 
ringing the door-bell at the residence of 
Mr. Lester, with whom he had business 
to transact, she answered the summons. 

Very lady-like, and more than pretty, 








she looked, attired in a dress of soft 
grey fabric, shot through with roseate 
tints, purchased with the very money 
she had earned of his housekeeper, her 
grey eyes shining, and her dark hair 
simply caught up in a knot at the back 
of her head. 

He held out his hand; the dreamy 
look left his browneyes. “ I have found 
you at last!” he cried out, joyfully. 
“What made you disappear so myste- 
riously ?” 

“]T had finished my work at your 
place. Tam now inthe employ of Mr, 
Lester,” she said, letting the iong lashes 
drop over her eyes to hide their wicked 
glance. “ He was expecting you on busi- 
ness to-day. Walk in, sir;” and she 
ushered him into a'small room where 
Mr. Lester sat examining a yellowish 
document which he held in his hand. 

“Father, here is Mr. Ranger,” she an- 
nounced ; and then, as the gentleman’s 
eves opened wide with surprise, she left 
the room. 

Ere long Robert called again at the 
cottage. Indeed, as the days sped by 
he seemed to have a great deal of busi- 
ness there, judging from the length and 
frequency of hiscalls. The old man,how- 
ever averred, “ That it did not amount to 
much ; he only wanted Huldah for a 
wife, and as he was rich, and she was in 
love with him, he was perfectly wel- 
come to her.” 


RESCUED. 


Met a little Miss one day 

Crying most distressedly ; 

Thought her very heart would break ; 
“ What's the matter? Gracious sake!” 


** Why, I let my baby fall 

Off the bridge in the canavwl, 
See it there a floating down, 
Oh! I know that it’ll drown.” 


On life’s errand quickly sent 
For the floating. mass I went; 
Took it carefully in hand, 

Brought it safely to the land. 


‘* How so light? So very small?” 
lasked. Said she, ‘It is my doll.” 
Crying Miss laughed off her tears ; 


I was wet up to my ears. 
J. A. Serrs. 
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CuHaApter XIT. 


Mallinger Dashwood stood for a min- | 
ute, in an attitude of listening, after the | 
door closed, then he crossed over and | 
locked it, observing as he did so some 
obstacle lying close to the wall that, on | 
stooping to look at, he found ta be a 
black domino, 

Had he touched,the ample garment, 
even with his foot, the issue of this 
story might have been different, but he 
saw a cloak only, shrugged his shoul- 
ders as if at a visible fool’s presence, 
and came slowly back to the fireplace. 

“So I was right,” he said aloud, as he 
leaned one elbow on the chimney-piece ; 
“and for some whim, probably Ais, they 
must meet here of all places; and he 
forgoes his vengeance for love, for love, 
poor wretch! He must have been here 
when I came first; I felt a presence in 
the room, but he heard no more than 
Tita may have told him’’—he turned 
sharply as at some sudden thought and | 
touched a Russian helmet that hung 
close to his right hand, and from whose 
misshapen jaws he drew a paper and 
stood looking down on it.fixedly, The 
characters traced upon it would have 
been faint by day, and in this dim light 
were quite indecipherable, even if a 
broad. stain (torn through its centre) 
did not mar them, 

“ And if the fool had found it, what 
then ?” he said, half aloud, “‘ what then? 
It could have proved nothing, and as 
it is, Tita’s son knows as little as Tita’s 
mother.” 

He replaced the paper, the jaws 
closing on it with a peculiar snapping 
sound—a sound carefully committed to 
aural memory by an unseen auditor. 

“ A spy—and she stoops to flirt with 
him. And Jack Stormouth”—he 
laughed aloud—“ odd that. he should be 
cut out by his own cousin. So there’s 
another unfaithful woman—yet I could 
have sworn she was immovable as I, 
both in love and hate. If she reads 





her paper she must know that he sails 
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with his regiment the day after to-mor- 
row, but knowing the impossibility of 
their meeting, she feels no more divided 
from him thus than if he remained in 
England. Meanwhile—elle s’amuse. 
And Jack Stormouth is scarcely the 
man to go shares with another in a 
woman’s favor. He shall have some 
news before long of his Kitty—and 
you, Tita, will receive some of your 
son. Mr. B. goes to-morrow, but he 
will leave here—Mr. Velasquez.” 

He moved towards the centre of the 
room, and stood looking down angrily 
at the invisible stain at his feet. 

“ A coward’s blood!” he said, with 
an accent of bitter contempt; “‘you left 
her alone ; you almost deserted, while 
you, loved her, and then you must put 
a shameful end to your existence, and 
leave her to bear the dishonor of it. 
Tita, Tita! I would have loved you 
better, I would have shielded you bet- 
ter than that! And you remember 
me—the undying hate that looks at me 
out of your son’s eyes tells me that. I 
can move you yet, I can make your 
heart throb and your eyes flash—while 
perhaps, little by little, gradually shroud- 
ed in a faint contempt,a chill pity, you 
haveforgotten—him. I will seethat look, 
I will hear your voice before I am many 
days older; your son’s presence here 
gives me the clue to you that for twenty- 
three years I have sought in vain. You 
must be nearly forty years old; per- 
haps. you are not beautiful now, but 
you are Tita.” 

He walked to the window and looked 
out. The mere was deserted, and only 
the evening light of the moon glim- 
mered coldly over its expanse; early 
morning was at hand, but without a 
visible streak of daylight. 

“To-morrow this rotting shutter 
shall be replaced with a whole one,” he 
said, still speaking in the soliloquy 
that he habitually indulged in here. 
“The door shall be barred, the panels 
All rights reserved. ] 
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securely closed against sweethearts and 
spies.” 

Near the door he paused and looked 
down on the dim outlines of the vo- 
luminous: black domino, flung down as 
in haste against the wall. 

“Fool!” he muttered, then unlocked 
the door and passed out on the other 
side; the key grated in the lock; and 
once more the fencing-room was silent 
as the grave. 





CuapTer XIII. 


Scarcely was the silence established 
than once more it was broken. 

Not by Jack; he still knelt on one 
knee, half-expecting Dashwood’s return, 
with one intense bitter feeling domi- 
nating all the confusion of his mind— 
that Kitty had come, had gone, had 
spoken with his rival once, twice, and 
he, poor fool, poorer Jack, had not even 
spoken to her, had not even kissed her! 
And within two hours he must be at 
the railway station ; within twenty-forfr 
he would have embarked, and he was 
as powerless to reach her by word or 
letter as if already the bullet she had 
feared for him was buried in his breast. 

“ Kitty !” he whispered passionately, 
and cursed himself for having put Ve- 
lasquez forward, wasting in doubt of 
her the precious moments that she 
should have spent in his arms; and 
then his pulse stood still, his limbs 
became rigid as light steps approached 
the fireplace, and a figure (how in that 
moment could he tell if it were’ short 
or tall?) advanced almost to within 
reach of his hand. 

Bat in the next second he knew that 
this was not Katherine. The bodily 
sense of that one beloved presence was 
absent, and mingled with the bitter dis- 
appointment of his rashly-kindled hopes 
came the impatient thought that he 
might as well have chosen the ball- 
room to-night for a trysting place as 
this desolate spot, to which all the 
world seemed to be hurrying on each 
other’s heels! 

If love had brought three young 
people hither, and fear or habit Mal- 
linger Dashwood, it was’ clear that 
neither love nor fear swayed the mind 
of this new visitor, but rather an apish 
curiosity as to the insides of the gasp- 





ing and grinning helmets, and pots-de- 
Jer securely fastened against the wall and 
against the mantel shelf. He heard a 
match struck, saw a flicker of its light 
on a man’s domino that swept the floor, 
caught the click and jar of more than 
one lifted and falling visor, then, as 
the fifth match died out, heard a sharp, 
half-stifled exclamation, and the faint 
rustle of paper, followed by a snap. 
ping sound as of steel meeting steel. 

The next moment flesh met flesh, for 
another hand had folded over the one 
that held the papers, and with a half 
shriek the thief struggled to get free, 
Jack issued from the fireplace and 
dragged the figure along with him to 
the window. 

“So you are oneof Dashwood’sspies?” 
said a voice surprisingly clear and high, 
considering the male garb visible be- 
neath the domino, while a disengaged 
hand fetched him the soundest box on 
the ear that he had enjoyed since child- 
hood. 

“* No—I’m only going to be his son- 
in-law,” said Jack, imperturbably ; “ and 
so you’re a woman,” he added, looking 
at the man’s hat, the close-cut hair, the 
mask and domino—all masculine save 
the voice that revealed, and the wo- 
man’s temper that betrayed, her. 

“ How do you know that?” she said, 
sullenly. 

“Men never box other men’s ears, 
and women always tuck their thumbs 
inside their fingers when they hit out— 
not from the shoulder. Allow me”—and 
he took the little rosy hand, turning it 
palm upwards, in which the nails were 
clenched over the stolen papers—*I 
must unlock these, and you can punish 
me with the other hand at your leisure.” 

“They are no more yours than mine,” 
she said, between her teeth, “and you 
are telling me a lie—she loves Mr. 
Velasquez.” 

Jack laughed. 

“ How long have you been here?” he 
said, still keeping a firm grasp of her 
hand. 

She neither moved nor spoke. 

“ Probably it was you who brought 
Mr. Velasquez here to-night,” he said 
slowly, as one who thinks aloud, “and 
perhaps he came as no spy—but only 
by accident to hinder me and my sweet 
Kitty from being happy.” 
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“ You have little care for the young 
lady’s reputation,” said the black dom- 
ino, with a sneer. 

“Tt needs none,” said Jack, carelessly: 
“if all the women on earth disgraced 
their names, there would be one excep- 
tion to the rule, and that would be my 
Kitty. And in the interests of Kitty’s 
father” —he dexterously unlocked her 
fingers—* I will relieve you of these.” 

She stamped her foot with fury as 
she saw her hand empty, and knew that 
the secret knowledge by which she had 
meant to coerce Dashwood to her will 
had been snatched from her before she 
had even mastered ‘it. 

“Tf you had a knife in your hand, 
you would kill me now,” he said, laugh- 
ing, though with little mirth, “ but be- 
fore I. go, I should like to know if you 
are in love with Velasquez—or with my 
future father-in-law ?” 

“ You are rash,” she said, sullenly, 
“for I can do her, and you, more harm 
than you suppose.” 

“ You can’t,” he said, carelessly, “ for 
she is Kitty, and I am Jack—and as 
we’ve got each other’s good opinions, 
we don’t trouble ourselves about other 
people’s.” 

He threw open the window as he 
spoke, and making as if to get out, he 
turned suddenly and had removed the 
mask from her face before she guessed 
his intention. 

“I like to know Kitty’s enemies and 
mine,’ he said, “and so good-night— 
and I wish—I wish to God you were 
Kitty.” 

Then he shut the window between 
them, and hanging to the tough ivy, 
began that precipitous descent to the 
ground upon which none but. a’ man 
with surest eye and foot might venture, 
but swiftly as he went, it seemed to him 
that he had made the ascent more 
swiftly still, with the heart bounding 
in his breast at the thought of Kitty, 
while now it lay icy and starved asa 
babe that famishes for want in its cold 
and deserted cradle. 





CHapTrer XIV. 


At breakfast next morning Mr. 
B. announced his imminent departure, 
but as he was bent on returning, if only 
for a night, before the party broke up, 





he ventured to commit Mr. Velasquez 
to the kind hospitality of his host dur- 
ing the few days that would intervene. 

“You could not leave my daughterand 
myself a more charming hostage for 
your return,” said Dashwood, and Vel- 
asquez bowed, and Katherine looked at 
her father. 

“ By the way,” said Mrs. Vivien, 
turning her languid eyes’ on the two 
young people, who, as usual, sat side by 
side, ‘“‘ how does the fencing-room look 
by moonlight—by very shabby moonlight 
—for it must have been almost morning 
when I saw you both returning from an 
inspection of the armor ?” 

“Tt was only half-past three,” said 
Dashwood. “I looked at my watch 
when they left me.” 

All within ear-shot glanced at Kath- 
erine and Velasquez. Mrs. Vivien 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Chacun @ son gotit,” she said, “ but 
I should scarcely have thought a room 
where a murder—or was it a suicide ?— 
had been committed was a cheerful spot 
for a promenade on a freezing January 
night !” 

“JT fancy a good many people feel 
chilled inside this morning,’ said Lord 
Noll, cheerfully. ‘“ Puta mask and dom- 
ino on some people and they turn into 
wasps, aid goabout stinging every- 
body. At supper some of the faces were 
as long as hatchets !” 

Mrs. Vivien laughed. 

“Was yours one of them?” she said. 

“Qh no! Somebody told me I was 
a fool; I said I knew it ; another, that 
without my mask I was ugly enough to 
frighten a horse. I told him I did not 
possess a looking-gl«ss for nothing. <A 
third informed me that my grandfather 
was a green-grocer. I gave him my 
word of honor that he was a tallow- 
chandler. A fourth accused me of tri- 
fling with the feelings of a lady forwhom 
I have a—a great respect, and transfer- 
ring them to a lady who—who”—in 
spite of himself he stole a look at Kath- 
erine, who seemed lost in thought. 

“ Didn’t want them,” said Mrs. Vivi- 
en; “and you,” she added, turning to 
her host, “were any home-truths fired 
off at you ?” 

““No; only some clumsy guesses,” he 
said, negligently; ‘“‘ but can any one tell 
me who was the lady in a man’s mask 
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and domino, and who. the gentleman 


disguised as a lady last night?” He 
had raised his voice a little, and his voice 
travelled to the end of the long table 
and checked the conversation then go- 
ing forward, producing a violent in- 
crease of color in the face of a gallant 
warrior who ‘had mysteriously lost all 
hirsute appendages since yesterday, 

A burst of laughter greeted this spon- 
taneous confession of his guilt, and La- 
dy Becky exclaimed :— 

“So that explains it!” 

“ What?” said Mrs. Vivien. 

“] hope you didn’t find my cheek 
very rough, sir,” said the young man, 
turning to Mr. B., who had suddenly 
devoted himself to his plate; “ but I 
assure you ’’— 

“That more than one lady present 
might have envied you,” said Lady 
Becky, maliciously ; “ but if you were 
the lady, pray who was the gentleman?” 
and she glanced round the table. 

“ I: don’t know,” said the perplexed 
warrior. “All I can say is, my man 
found my mask and domino gone, 
and a woman’s white; one laid out in- 
stead, and rather than stay up stairs 
during the fun I aecepted the situa- 
tion.” 

“ But your petticoats ?” cried one. 

“ Your wig?” ejaculated amother. 

* Your shoes?” 

“ One of the ladies’ maids found the 
first, the housekeeper the second, but 
the third was a twister, though we got 
over that in time.” 

“Does any woman here own to 
number seven shoes?” said Lady Becky, 
darting an important smile at a beauti- 
ful blonde who was present, perfect as 
far as one could see, and who might even 
have perfect feet—had the world ever 
been privileged to behold them. 

“They were black satin,” continued 
the warrior, ‘and when they burst, 
which of course they did, it didn’t 
matter much, as I’d got on black silk 
stockings—” 

“By Jove you had!” said Lord Dolly, 
in an audible aside, “ that stuck half- 
way on your leg.” 

“T’m afraid they showed,” said the 
son of Mars, apologetically ; ‘you see, 
when I saw people being spilled right 
and left, I naturally skated off to assist 
—and of course I hitched up the petti- 





coats—and that domino was so. con- 
foundedly short !” 

“And which sex profited most by 
your assistance ?” said Lady Becky. 

“Oh! yours,” he said readily. “I 
went to them by instinct—and none of 
them were in the least grateful. One 
woman as soon as she regained her feet 
slapped my face,” 

“But Mr. B. consoled you,” said 
Mrs. Vivien, sweetly. 

‘It was only a temporary infidelity to 
the milk-maid,”’ whispered Lord Noll 
in herear. “I was up at seven this 
morning to assist her in the dairy.” 

“ But what became of your domino?” 
cut in Mrs, Vivien, sharply, “and which 
of us women had the bad taste—and 
the height—to wear it?” 

“ T think her maid took tueks in it,” 
said the warrior in perfect good faith; 
then looking around and catching the 
feminine glances — some 
some hurt, and all with one exception 
sincerely innocent—turned upon him, 
he colored to his brows, and looked the 
picture of misery. 

“ Why are youall soangry with me?” 
he said, “It was a good joke—and 
whichever of you did it, carried the 
thing out with uncommon spirit !”’ 

“Tt must, have been one of our 
maids,” said Mrs. Vivien, serenely, 
“ but it could not have been mine. She 
waited on me more than once during 
the evening. And no doubt in the 
servants’ hall enough county scandal is 
discussed to enable one of these people 
to plant a sting (did not our host sug- 
gest a wasp?) where it was certain to 
be felt.” 

“ But wasps sometimes sting from 
mere fury—or folly,” said Dashwood. 

“ This one didn’t,” said Lord Noll; 
with a chuckle. 

‘‘T shall never forget one country 
matron who nearly choked after a whis- 
per in her ear, and stamping her skate, 
cried out, ‘Me / the mother of nine chil- 
dren!’ And she upset herself, and I 
picked her up—and she swore that I 
was the woman who had uttered the vile 
calumny,” said the unwilling victim to 
petticoats, “and she nearly had my wig 
and mask off before I could back out!” 

“ But of course you didn’t venture 
to speak?” said Lady Becky, with some 
curiosity. 
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“Not I. I nodded, giggled—-once 
or twice forgot to be ladylike, and 
punched one or two heads. I’m afraid 
J punched yours, sir,” he added, turn- 
ing to Mr. B., not without | malicious 
intent, but the great man’s chair was 
empty ; he had noiselessly withdrawn. 

“He has gone to say good-bye to the 
milkmaid.” said Lady Becky. 





CHapPpTeR XV. 


At Mallinger Towers nothing but the 
unexpected was permitted to happen, 
so that when after the great man’s de- 
parture a servant announced that don- 
keys were at the door, no one expressed 
surprise, and all the women went to put 
on their hats and jackets, while each 
man went to pick out the best beast 
for his present charmer. 

Velasquez was the first in the field, 
and had secured the strongest and 
handsomest animal long before Kathe- 
rine appeared ; Lord Noll was the next 
luckiest, and so by infinitesimal degrees 
of excellence (for they were all nearly 
as big as mules), each ass found a tem- 
porary owner, and when the ladies des- 
cended they found as smart a set of 
grooms in waiting as they could well 
have wished. 

Only Mrs. Vivien frowned when she 
saw Noll at her bridle-rein, and ‘she 
turned quickly to their host, ex- 
claiming :— 

“ Don’t you come with us ?” 

“TJ join you later,” he said, as he set- 
tled her in the saddle, “and hope to 
find fresh roses in your cheeks. Your 
steed is humble,” he added, with a slight 
smile, ‘‘ but a more ambitious one could 
not have kept his feet a moment on the 
iron-bound roads.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and al- 
most immediately the cavalcade started, 
and without confusion, since every c7- 
cisbeo held his lady’s bridle-rein, and if 
more than one errant glance strayed to 
Velasquez in envy, he did not know it, 
as he led Katharine’s beast slowly down 
the hill. 

Probably conversation can never be 
more agreeably conducted than when a 
lady rides at ease, and a man walks be- 
side her, his head about on a: levelwith 
hershoulder; They arealone,bat they en- 
joy the pleasure of movement ; the air, 





the changing scene, act as a gentle stim- 
ulant to their thoughts and looks; and 
no better opportunity could be found in 
which to converse, in the realsense of the 
word, or to murmur those words of 
folly that sometimes outweigh in value 
the whole world’s riches. 

I think I should reckon real conver- 
sation as the chief intellectual pleasure 
in life. To hear, to see, to receive; to 
have lips, eyes, soul, all speaking to you 
at once, and to feel the power in itself 
to respond to, to echo such speech } to 
be swayed by a brilliant fancy, thrilled 
by a noble thought, satisfied by a happy 
allusion. Ah! How dull after such 
reading is the printed page, how unsat- 
isfying Nature’s most perfect one, since 
into it there is breathed no heart! 

But conversation as an art did not 
flourish among Mallinger Dashwood’s 
guests. They could easily flirt without 
speaking, but few of them could speak 
without flirting,and perhapstheonly two 
who occasionally conversed were Velas- 
quez and Katharine. From the first mo- 
ment of their meeting there had been a 
curious bond between them, and whether 
they remained silent when together, or 
spoke little or often,there was a sense of 
repose, of pleasure, that each found 
missing in the society of others. 

But the man’s heart had spoken out 
boldly to his face from the first mo- 
ment in which he beheld Katharine, and 
was he to be blamed if her gentle, seri- 
ous attitude of liking towards him 
seemed to indicate dawning love? He 
had never heard of Jack Stormouth, 
and within five minutes of his intro- 
duction to her a male gossip had told 
him she was fresh from school. 

Some men might have wondered at a 
girl’s school fetters lasting till she was 
nineteen and a half, but Velasquez real- 
ized nothing save that she was his 
enemy’s daughter, and that at first 
sight he had fallen in love with her. 
How could he’tell that her withdrawal 
from the frivolous society around was 
the natural shrinking from interruption 
of a preoccupied mind, or that in his 
quiet strength and reserve she found a 
haven to which she might flee and be 
at leisure to think ? 

Perhaps if men knew how ‘much 
more they charm women by their reti- 
cence than by their foolish vows, they 
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would for the greater part become 
mute, and practise eloquence by their 
features alone. The silence that is 
without stupidity, the look that needs 
no word to second it, is better than any 
language ever spoken, and Katharine 
had unconsciously turned from uncon- 
genial surroundings to repose herself 
mentally upon one who never taxed, 
and never wearied her. 

Those other men whose bold glances 
pursued her, only awoke in her a cold, 
proud anger that she scorned to dis- 
play, and her manner had already as- 
sumed the dignity of a middleaged 
woman rather than the spontaneous 
gayety of a girl. But while the women 
said “She is dull!” each man thought 
of how glorious the awakening would 
be for Velasquez. 

More silent than usual were the two 
who led the way down the hill, and 
through the village, where every cot- 
tage furnished its contingent to behold 
the latest of Mallinger Dashwood’s 
“ whims.” 

The clear air, the small blue sky 
above, and the whiteness all around and 
below made a brilliant set-off to the 
costumes ‘that, sufficiently good for 
asses, lent more color to the scene than 
if the stereotyped hat and habit were 
alone visible. 

“ Lord!” said one of the village wo- 
men, “it minds me of the times when 
ladies always wore their best bonnets 
when they went a horseback—and a 
deal decenter and handsomer they 
looked with their strings tied, under 
their chins, than in the men’s ’ats they 
wear nowadays!” 

But there was not a village maid pre- 
sent that day who would not cheerfully 
have worn a bonnet and ridden an ani- 
mal that she profoundly despised, if its 
bridle-rein were held by such a swain as 
strode merrily beside it. 

All the women save Katharine were 
laughing at the novelty of the situation. 
The cold had brought bloom to their 
cheeks and fresh lustre to their eyes; 
their coquettish hats and braided jack- 
ets, of dark blue, of red, of white, the 
charming little feet revealed by their 
short skirts, all combined to render 
them more dangerous in this unex- 
pected guise than when most fully 
equipped for conquest. 





Not a soul, save Katharine, knew 
where the ride was to end. There was 
an Arcadian air of simplicity over the 
jaunt that deceived even some of those 
worldly people into thinking that such 
primitive amusement was preferable 
to the mechanical rise and fall. The 
measured beat of fashionable life, and 
sentiments that would have been virtn- 
ous if directed towards the right quar. 
ter began to animate more than one fair 
breast. 

‘‘What a good woman I could have 
been, Noll,” said Mrs. Vivien, sighing, 
“if I had married a man like Dash- 
wood, with the village people to look 
after, and ridden a donkey now and 
then !” 

“ You're much better as you are,” 
said Lord Rivers, tersely, and Mrs. 
Vivien sighed, perhaps with some real 
compunction, at the thought of an an- 


|nouncement she would probably have 


to make to him within a few days. 

Low ripples of laughter,a hum of 
pleasant voices followed Velasquez and 
Katharine as they ascended the slight 
hill that gave exit from the village, but 
not a word passed between the pair till 
the level road was reached, and only 
the white hedge-rows stood on either 
hand to listen. 

Then Katharine spoke. 

“Why do you stay?” she said, ab- 
ruptly. 

He made her no reply, but looked 
straight before him. 

‘“‘ We have been friends,” she said, 
slowly; ‘from the first moment that we 
met I think that we were friends, and 
yet you are here as my father’s enemy, 
and as a spy.” 

He bowed his head as if in assent, 
but still preserved silence. 

‘* And pray,” she went on with a ring 
of anger in her proud voice,“ what could 
you know about—Jack? I suppose 
some of the people here must have 
gossipped to you, and perhaps you 
thought it a fine thing to decoy me to 
the fencing-room.” 

Velasquez turned and faced her with 
éyes as proud as her own. 

“ No,” he said,“ I did nothing to 
bring you there ; and the room is yours. 


You have the right to enter it any hour — 


of the day or night, but I—have no 
right.” 
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“Then who forged the letter ?” cried 
Katharine. ‘The letter in his dear 
handwriting, and thrust into my hand 
on the mere by a man taller than any 
other present, save you and my 
father ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps it was your father,’ said 
Velasquez, who, after long and stubborn 
thought, had resolved that he would 
not put Katharine to the torment of 
knowing that Jack had been waiting 
for her last night, so that only by un- 
lucky accident they had escaped the 
mingled bliss and misery of being 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

She started violently at Velasquez’s 
suggestion, and turned white as the 
snow around them, 

“Then he, .knew—he knew it, all 
along,” she half whispered aloud, ‘ and 
there is a year and a half to wait—and 
if he is not killed in battle, and comes 
back, there is nowhere that I can see 
him, that I ean speak to him. Jack— 
Jack !” 

Her lips trembled, her cheeks paled, 
great tears of longing dimmed her love- 
ly eyes; then her head sank,and ina 
gentle, timid voice she said :— 

“« Have I ever said, or looked, or done 
anything to make you suppose that I 
should speak to youas [spoke last night 
—unless I. had thought you were 
somebody else?” 

In spite of his wretchedness Velas- 
quez smiled at the ndiveté and confusion 
of the question. 

“ You have never given me the faint- 
est hope of such good fortune as seemed 
to fall to my lot last night,’’ he said, 
gravely, ‘“‘ but to the man who loves, all 
things are possible, even to the belief 
that a woman is as capable of a sud- 
den and faithful a passion as himself.” 

“ Perhaps that is true,” said Katha- 
rine, in a low voice: “ and a woman’s 
pride is melted in her love; but only 
when he has declared his. And when 
I sued to you” (the hot blood painted 
all her face) ‘did you not feel a sense of 
shame and disappointment in me, rank- 
ing me with those—those women who 
are following us ?” 

‘‘ They are not women ; they are but- 
terflies,” said Velasquez, with contempt. 
Then with a sudden change of voice, ‘ I 
only thought—O, madman! that know- 
ing me so far beneath you, it had pleased 





you to stoop, like the angel that you 
are, and save me from those schemes of 
hatred and revenge that have embittered 
and overshadowed my life.” 

Katharine’s self-consciousness faded ; 
her color sank; she forgot the burning 
sense of shame for herself, of irritation 
against him that had succeeded her gen- 
tle attitude to him the night before; 
and looking at him she was struck with 
the traces of habitual suffering that his 
beautiful face betrayed. 

“* My father has inflicted some wrong 
on you or yours?” she said, slowly. 

“ I cannot tell you,” he answered in 
the same tone. ‘“ But henceforward I 
work for youand Stormouth ; and my 
revenge, if I ever take it, will touch 
neither your happiness nor his.” 

Katharine bent her brows as one puz- 
zled ; at last she spoke :— 

“]T am trying to understand,” she 
said. ‘ When last night I—I made love 
to you, thinking you were Jack, you— 
you were on the point of returning my 
advances, when my father’s approach 
separated us. When I returned later 
—(and'surely it is a shameful thing for 
a girl to go twice in the dead of night 
to meet her lover) you had changed ; 
you had no happy airs ; you seemed to 
find it natural that I had mistaken you 
for Jack; and, accepting the situation, 
you even swore to help us.” She 
paused, then added in a lower tone, 
‘+ Such conduct was not natural.” 

Velasquez turned and looked at her. 
For a moment all the fierce, passionate 
love he had for her surged upward from 
his heart to his eyes, and he said to him- 
self that he would respect neither Jack 
Stormouth’s rights nor any other man’s, 
but win her—ay, and keep her in the 
face of all. 

But those eyes of Kitty’s,so proud, 
so true, checked his madness. He knew 
that it was only for Jack she looked 
thus. Had not a new sweetness, an 
adorable loveliness come to her when she 
had lifted her arms to draw him towards 
her, for that kiss which now was as far 
away from him as if worlds divided 
them ? % 

“ You are right,” he said; “‘ such con- 
duct was unnatural. Some day, per- 
haps, I may be able to explain it. You 
asked me just now why I remain here, 
and others must share your surprise. 
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To be left behind as Mr. B.’s paid ‘ser- 
vant, minding his goods and chattels 
like any extra or casual valet, and with 
less than a valet’s welcome.” 

** You were not born to be the ser- 
vant of any man,” said Katharine, 
looking at him, haunted by some vague 
resemblance to Jack, that extended 
even further than the similar carriage 
of the shoulders and the height that 
had deceived her overnight. 

“ No,” he said, “‘ I was born to some- 
thing worse—dishonor !” 

She barely caught the last word, for 
it was almost drowned in a shout of 
“ Velasquez! Velasquez!” from the 
nearest cicisbeo in the rear. ' 

Katharine turned in her saddle and 
looked back. The bright cavaléade, 
moved more slowly than at starting ; 
most of the women were tired of a 
new sensation; only hedgerows were 
there to dbserve, and the keen ‘air had 
made then» eager for luncheon, though 
it was not yet one o'clock. 

‘‘Where are we going?” eried out 
Lord Dolly. 

“Here,” said Katharine, atid Velas- 
quez stopped to unfasten a gate that 
led by a narrow road, deep with ruts, 
to a farm-house visible in the distance. 

Then ensued cries, exclamations, corti- 
vulsive clutches at support more sub- 
stantial than bridle-reins, as the asses 
floundered and stumbled in the ruts, so 
that Mallinger’s guests reached’ the 
farm-house in various graceful attitudes 
of affection, to the delight of the 
farmer’s wife, who had no idea that 
“ quality” husbands could be so atten- 
tive to their wives. 

Katharine alone required no assist- 
ance, and had shaken hands with the 
good woman before the others came up. 

Half a dozen of Dashwood’s servants 
were in waiting, and now hurried ‘for- 
ward. 

Beyond the ample house-place 
showed a large and cheerful kitchen, 
with a blazing fire that seemed to throw 
red lights on the crystal and silver of 
the long table that faced it, and more 
than one woman uttered a sigh of re- 
lief as she lifted her skirts to warm her 
feet by the burning logs. Soon hats 
were removed, and the splendid cheve- 
leries of gold, of black, of brown, and 
bronze struck amazement. into the soul 





of the farmer’s wife, as in the back- 
ground she humbly gazed at them. 

Meanwhile, the strings of immense 
onions festooned from the roof, the 
half-cured hams, the great flitches of 
bacon, the evidences on all sides of the 
rough plenty that the house contained, 
amused those fine ladies to the tempo. 
rary oblivion of their appetites, and 
they flitted about like birds, and would 
have extended their researches to the 
dairy had not one of the servants ad- 
vaneed to inform them that luncheon 
was served. 

“Do we not wait for Dashwood?” 
said Mrs. Vivien; raising her brows as 
Katharine seatedietéelf, and Velasquez 
took the place at her tight hand. 

Perhaps the ¢ol@"had made Katharine 


'a little deaf, forshe did not answer the 


question, busying“herself entirely’ with 
those slight 68, as hostess, that at 
the Towers shé seafedly needed to ex- 
erciseat all. Buttoday,in her father’s 
absence, she chose to assume them with 
as much heartiness as grace. She re- 
commended certain farm-house but ex- 
cellent dishes to her guests, and echoed 
the murmured delight of ‘the farmer's 
wife, when those fine ladies screamed 
at the sight of, but found sacking pig 
delicious. 

It was in the midst of'a burst of 
laughter that the door unclosed, and 
Dashwood, pale in his dark’ riding 
dress, stood before them. Beyond the 
open house-place his black horse, 
flecked with foam and streaming with 
perspiration, was visible, its bridle 
secured to the wood-work of the porch. 

“You are late,” cried Mrs. Vivien, 
gayly; “come and sit beside me, and 
you Shall have some pig.” 

He nodded to his daughter, but did 
not look at Velasquez as he sat down 
by Mrs. Vivien, and declining her offers 
of a newly discovered delicacy, asked 
for one of those everyday articles of 
diet to which he was accustomed. 

The servants had forgotten nothing, 
and served their master as perfectly as 
if he sat at his own table; but more 
than one of those discreet servitors 
saw mischief in his air, and in the 
glance that from time to time he turned 


on Katharine and Velasquez in the — 


midst of the light talk he seattered 
around him. 
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Soon the party broke up into little 
groups, and began to explore the farm- 
house and its surroundings. The ser- 
yvants had withdrawn, and only Dash- 


wood and Mrs. Vivien were left in the 
kitchen, standing on opposite sides of 
the hearth, and as the door shut their 
eyes met. 


( To be continued.) 
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BY MARTIN ARTHUR. 





When I was a boy of sixteen, I laid 
aside my grammars and lexicons “ fora 
spell ;” and “ tended store.” That is to 
say, I became first clerk, second clerk, 
salesman, bookkeeper, porter, and store 
sweep to worthy Mr. Cricket, who kept 
a general assortment of what were then 
called English goods, West India 
goods, and notions, in the snug village 
of Bunkumville, on the coast of Maine. 
Our stock was very miscellaneous. We 
sold silks and molasses, fine cambrics 
and rum, broadcloths, flatirons (which we 
called sad-irons), rock salt, spices, cod- 
fish, raw cotton, books and stationery, 
grindstones, cheeses, powder and shot, 
and, in short, matters and things in 
general. 

I took tomy new occupation with 
great ardor, thinking, in my folly, that 
it was a great piece of promotion to 
quit the classics and “ ’tend store.” 
My schoolmates envied me, and I 
thought myself almost a man.: [ left 
off ruffled shirts, the fashion for boys 
at the time, and wore a neckcloth, and 
my jacket was laid aside for a dress 
coat. I put my hair under a course of 
Macassar oil, and cultivated a foretop, 
that is, a bunch of hair sticking 
straight up over the forehead, as you 
see represented in the medals of the 
officers of the 1812 war, for that was 
the period of which I am writing; and 
then foretops were universal. I wore 
swell black boots, with silk tassels. 
These boots came nearly up to the 
knee, and being polished with Day & 
Martin’s blacking, they formed a bril- 
liant feature in one’s dress. Thus at- 
tired, I set up fora village beaux, and 
thought myself a pretty fellow. 

Vou. c1x.—34. 





One day there came into the shop— 
store, we called it—a middle-aged 
countrywoman, who made a number of 
purchases. I observed that she eyed 
me rather narrowly; and when she 
heard Mr. Cricket call me Martin, she 
said to me— 

“ Are you Martin Jones?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said I. 

“Do tell! well, I never! so you are 
Martin Jones?” 

“To be sure I am.” 

“ Well, Martin, Iam so glad to see 
you. My name is Jerusha Thompson. 
Did you never hear your marm speak 
of me.” 

“ No, ma’am,” said I. 

“ Well, you must know, when I was 
a young woman,I was help in your 
family. I lived with your marm when 
you was a little baby, and I have tended 
you a thousand times before you were 
old enough to talk. I do think you 
were the prettiest baby I ever saw. 
How you have altered !” 

I put up the woman’s packages as 
quickly as I could, and bowed her out, 
not without much hand-shaking and 
many good wishes on her part. I did 
not tuke a particular fancy to her, how- 
ever. 

In the autumn Mr. Cricket used to 
go to Boston to replenish his store 
with a new stock of goods. On one 
occasion, walking the streets of Boston, 
just as he was: finishing his purchases, 
he met an old acquaintance. This was 
no other than Captain Life Jenkins 
(Life being’ the short for Eliphalet). 
The captain eommanded the brig Sally 
Ann, of Bunkumville Port, just three 
miles from Bunkumville, where our 
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store was situated. He had just re- 
turned from a freighting voyage in Eu- 
rope, had taken out his cargo, and was 
bound for Bunkumville Port. As his 
vessel was quite empty, he offered to 
take Mr. Cricket’s goods on board with- 
out charging any freight. The captain 
was so clever. Mr. Cricket was greatly 
obliged. To send them by the fast-sail- 
ing little packet which ran regularly 
between Bunkumville Port and Boston 
would cost afew dollars, and Captain 
Life’s offer would save all that. The 
brig being a heavy, clumsy craft, built 
for large burdens, would be-a day or 
two longer on the passage, probably. 
But what of that? A week would be 
quite sufficient for her passage, and the 
packet took two and sometimes three 
or four days. So the goods were put 
on board the Sally Ann, and Mr. 
Cricket came home to wait for their 
arrival. 

It was late in autumn, about two or 
three weeks before the annual Thanks- 
giving. Mr. Cricket, with a particular 
view to what would be required for this 
festival,so popular and so generally ob- 
served in New England, had purchased 
a pretty “smart stock” of Thanksgiving 
goods. He had bought many barrels of 
choice family flour, dozens of West- 
phalia hams, sugars of all sorts, spices, 
tea, coffee, figs, raisins, currants, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, West India 
preserves, to say nothing of the West 
India rum, French brandy, Holland gin, 
and the choice assortment of wines, 
which were deemed absolutely neces- 
sary in those days to render a Thanks- 
giving feast sufficiently merry. Besides 
these supplies there was the usual as- 
sortment of English goods, hardware, 
and crockery. 

This year Mr. Cricket was going to cut 
out all the other storekeeepers with his 
‘splendid and rich assortment of Thanks- 
giving goods; and he did not hesitate 
to tell the neighbors that, when the 
Sally Ann should arrive, “they should 
see what they should see. If Bun- 
kumville did not have a merry Thanks- 
giving this year, it should not be his 
fault.” 

At the end of a week, the Sally Ann 
had not arrived. On the tenth day she 
had not arrived—had not been heard 
from. Mr. Cricket was getting nervous 





about his goods, and especially those 
Thanksgiving goods. He got a spy. 
glass and went to the top of the steeple 
of the village meeting-house, where he 
could see the entrance to the harbor, 
and watched for an hour in the cold 
November wind, hoping to see her 
come in. But she did not come in that 
day, nor the next, nor for several suc- 
ceeding days, although Mr. Cricket 
climbed up to his post on the steeple 
and watched for her each day, as if that 
would hasten her coming. 

There had been a good deal of stormy 
weather—cold northwesters—two or 
three snow storms. Mr. Cricket grew 
positively anxious as Thanksgiving-day 
approached. He read the list of ship- 
wrecks in the newspapers, expecting to 
find that of the Sally Ann; but he 
could not find it. He rode down to 
Bunkumville Port to see the owners of 
the brig, and ask them what they 
thought about it. But they were as 
much in the dark as Mr. Cricket, and 
they frankly told him they could not 
make it out at all. They did not know 
what had become of the Sally Ann, and, 
as she was fully insured, they probably 
did not care. Mr. Cricket thought they 
were altogether too indifferent about 
the affair, and he came home as wise as 
he went. 

At length Thanksgiving-day came, 
and the Sally Ann had not arrived. 
Mr. Cricket ate his Thanksgiving dinner 
with a very long face, and did not give 
the usual dance in the evening. The 
neighbors, and especially the traders 
who -had paid their freight and got 
their goods safely by the regular packet, 
did not sympathize with him; on the 
contrary, they laughed at him. They 
inquired what had become of _ those 
Thanksgiving goods, and wanted t0 
know if freights were low? 

Another month rolled away. Christ 
mas came; but the Sally Ann did not 
come. Probably she had foundered at 
sea. January and February passed 
away, and still no news of the Sally 
Ann. Mr. Cricket began to console 
himself with having fully insured his 
goods. That would be hard cash i 
hand. March passed away; no news 
yet. On the first day of April, a boy, 
on horseback, without a saddle, came 
riding post-haste from Bunkumvill 
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Port, jumped off his horse in great 
haste, ran into our store and bawled out 
to Mr. Cricket: “ The Sally Ann is 
arriv!” 

“When did she arrive?” said Mr. 
Cricket. 

“This morning, bright and airly,” 
said the boy. 

“Where is she from?” 
Cricket. 

“ From St. Barts,” said the boy. 

“That won’t do,” said Mr. Cricket. 
“Go back to the folks that sent you, 
and teil them they can’t make an April 
fool of me this time,” 

Poor Mr. Cricket had been badgered 
so much about the Sally Ann and those 
Thanksgiving goods, that he had grown 
very suspicious. 

In vain did the boy relate, circum- 
stantially, all the particulars of her ar- 
rival; and protest over and over again, 
that he was telling the truth. I was 
convinced of his sincerity; and sug- 
gested to Mr. Cricket that it would 
do no harm to ride down to the harbor 
and see for himself. He refused to go; 
but he said I might go if I chose. 

Right glad of an opportunity to ride, 
I saddled the gray mare and set off 
incontinently for Bunkumville Port. I 
was notlong in reaching it. Sure 
enough, there was the Sally Ann with 
her colors flying.. She looked a good 
deal battered and weather-beaten, but 
all her spars were sound. Captain Life 
received me very cordially, inquired for 
Mr. Cricket’s health, and invited me 
into his cabin to take a glass of punch. 

When we were alone [ said to him: 
“Well, captain, how about our goods, 
especially the Thanksgiving goods?” 

“ Well, Martin,” says the captain, 
“the less we say about them Thanks- 
giving goods the better; but the other 
things are all right.” 

“Why,” said I, greatly alarmed, 
“what is the matter?” 

“The fact is,” said the captain, 
“when I sailed from Boston I did not 
calkilate to be out more than two or 
three days, more particularly as we 
were so strong handed; for there came 
aboard a dozen sailors, all belonging to 
Bunkumville Port, who had been dis- 
charged the day before, and I offered 
them a free passage home if they would 
find their own grub. So TI only laid in 


said Mr. 





provisions for my own crew for four or 
five days. When we were off Marble- 
head there set in the most awful nor- 
wester I ever seed in my life. It blew, 
and it snew, and it sleeted. It was as 
dark as Egypt and as cold as Grinland. 
It held on this way all night. So we 
had to put off to sea. And this was 
only the beginning of our troubles. 
We got blowed off the same way, every 
time we came near the coast. At last, 
in a dreadful norwest gale, after we had 
scudded before the wind three days, 
our maintop-mast was carried away and 
we sprung a leak. We were in the lat- 
itude of the West Indies, and I had to 
put into St. Barts to refit. There we 
were bothered and hindered for weeks 
before we could get our repairs done.” 

“ Well,” said I, cutting short his 
rather long-winded story, “ what has 
all this to do with those Thanksgiving 

oods of ours ?” 

“ Why, Martin,” answered the cap- 
tain, ‘ the fact is, them Thanksgiving 
goods is all used up.” 

“ Used up!” roared I. 

“ Yes, used up,” said the captain, 
with great suavity. 

“I don’t understand it,” said I. 

“Why you see, Martin,” said the 
captain, “ the fact is, when we was four 
days out, our provisions guv out entire- 
ly, and I was obliged to use the Thanks- 
giving goods. There was nothing else 
in the brig, you know. I had two crews 
on board for nine weeks, and they did 
eat very hearty.” 

I thought so, when I came to see the 
remains of Mr. Cricket’s luckiess in- 
voice. That fine flour was all gone, so 
were the fifty hams, the fifteeen baskets 
of figs, the forty Connecticut cheeses, 
the twelve boxes of layer raisins, the 
five kegs of Smyrna raisins, the four 
barrels of Zante currants, the nine jars 
of fresh grapes, the two barrels of 
oranges, the three boxes of lemons—it 
was awful to think of. They had used 
up the barrels of loaf sugar. This was 
to be expected. But how they got 
through with the three barrels of coarser 
sugar was a mystery to me, till the cap- 
tain kindly explained that a great deal 
of sugar was required to sweeten the 
toddy and punch which they made out 
of our lemons and our West India rum 
and French brandy. 
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* It was so cold, you know,” said the 
captain, “when we was off the coast, 
that the poor sailors was obliged to take 
a little toddy to keep them warm; and 
it was so hot off there in the West In- 
dies, that they had to take a little punch 
to make them cool.” 

“ A little!” said I. ‘“ But where did 
they drink up twelve baskets of cham- 
pagne and the three barrels of other 
wines? They must have used them up 
where it was neither hot nor cold.” 

“Oh, ah,” said the captain, “ the wine 
was only used in cases of sickness.” 

In short, every consumable article of 
Mr. Cricket’s invoice was gone, except 
one of the bags of coffee and part of a 
chest of tea. 

“ Talk of a devouring element,” said 
I to myself; “there is no devouring 
element like a hungry sailor.” 

Mr. Cricket was dreadfully chopfallen 
when I got home and told him what I 
had seen and heard. He went down to 
Bunkumville Port the next day and had 
a long talk with the captain and the 
owners. They did not offer to make any 
compensation. His insurance policy 
could not be used as a remedy; it in- 
sured him against the dangers of the 
sea, pirates, and war, but not against 
famine. Mr. Cricket came home very 
much vexed. He wanted to go to law 
with somebody about it ; but the neigh- 
bors now laughed at him worse than 
ever, and he finally concluded that if he 
commenced a lawsuit he should be kept 
in the courts a great while, and more- 
over, that he would never hear the last 
of those Thanksgiving goods as long as 
he lived. So he gave up the notion. 

The day after the Sally Ann’s arrival, 
Captain Life called at our store, and 
kindly presented Mr. Oricket with a 
monkey and a gray parrot, which he 
had brought home from St. Barts. Mr. 
Cricket received them very graciously, 
considering all the circumstances of 
the case; but when he had got them, 
he was at his wit’s end to know what to 
do with them. If there was anything 
in the world which he hated more 
thoroughly than the squalling of a par- 
rot, it was the very sight of a monkey. 

‘* Why did you receive them?” said 
I, as he was scolding about it, after the 
captain had gone away. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Cricket, “I was 





afraid of hurting Captain Life’s feel. 
ings if I should refuse to take them,” 

Amiable Mr. Cricket ! 

“Suppose you make a present of 
them to Miss Piper,” said I. 

“ The very thing!” said Mr. Cricket, 
“ Take them, Martin, quick! run up to 
the Mansion House, and present them 
to Miss Piper, with my compliments.” 

“ Had you not better write her a 
little billet?” I said. “It would seem 
more respectful you know.” 

This suggestion was adopted. The 
billet was written in Mr. Cricket’s best 
big ledger handwriting, and, with the 
parrot’s cage in one hand, and the 
monkey’s chain in the other, I set out 
for the Mansion House. 

Miss Piper was the chief personage 
in Bunkumville. She was a young 
lady of sixty, who had never been 
married, and yet nobody in Bunkun.- 
ville presumed to call Miss Piper an old 
maid, for she was very rich—owned a 
large homestead called the Mansion 
House estate, two hundred acres and 
more, besides farms, bank stocks, and 
bonds, and mortgages, and “all that 
sort of thing; moreover she was a 
gay, cheerful, lively little person, and 
very charitable to the poor. She was 
at once the leader of fashion and the 
lady bountiful of the parish. I knew 
her very well. She used to pat me on 
the head, coming out of church, and 
tell my mother I was a very pretty boy. 
This was when I wore ruffled shirts, 
and had not lost the good looks of my 
infancy, so much regretted by Jerusha 
Thompson. She received me very gra- 
ciously on the present occasion, and 
was perfectly delighted with Mr. 
Cricket’s present. Before I left, how- 
ever, she told me that I was entirely 
out of my sphere in Mr. Cricket’s store 
—that I must leave it, and fit for col 
lege forthwith. ‘“ I have been going to 
speak about it to your mother, Martin,” 
said she, very condescendingly. “ You 
have got talents, Martin, and so had 
your father before you. He was a very 
good lawyer, and you must be a law- 
yer too.” 

As nobody in Bunkumville ever 
thought of disputing Miss Piper’s will, 


I was forthwith sent back to my gram 


mars and lexicons in order to become & 
lawyer, 
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Meantime, Miss Piper began to pa- 
tronize Mr. Cricket’s store. She not 
only bought her groceries and wines of 
him, but she made a great many costly 
purchases in the department of silks 
and laces. She sent for him to come 
to the Mansion House, and made him 
her agent for collecting rents, writing 
conveyances, and making himself gen- 
erally useful. In a short time he was 
her right-hand man—her prime minis- 
te. This gave Mr. Cricket position, 
as well as hard cash. He began to rise 





in the world; and, when I went home 
in the college vacations, I was told 
more than once that he was a rich man. 
After this, when the neighbors referred 
to the voyage of the Sally Ann, Mr. 
Cricket replied that ‘ it was an ill wind 
that blew nobody good.” 

When Mr. Cricket had become very 
rich, the whole aftiair was discreetly and 
studiously forgotten, and no further 
mention was ever made of “those 
Thanksgiving goods.” 
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JAMES MONROE. 





FIFTH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 





The fifth incumbent of the presiden- 
tial chair was born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on the 28th of April, 
1158, being the descendent of one Cap- 
tain Monroe, who came to Virginia with 
other cavaliers of the army of Charles 
I. The military taste seems to have 
been hereditary ; for at the age of eigh- 
teen James Monroe enlisted as a cadet 
in the Revolutionary army; but after 
having passed through several battles, 
he served as aid-de-camp, losing his mil- 
itary rank thereby, and he abandoned 
arms for the study of law under a 
tutor no less worthy than the eminent 
Jefferson. His career as a statesman 
began in 1782, when he was elected to 
the Virginia Assembly. At the age 
of twenty-three he reached the Execu- 
tive Council, and one year later he was 
elected to Congress, where he soon be- 
came known as the ardent ally of Pat- 
tick Henry and other states-rights men. 
Washington afterwards sent him as 
minister to France, but it was held that 
his French sympathies were too strong, 
and he was recalled. After having 
served his term as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, he was again appointed minister 
to France, this time by Jefferson, 
and secured to the United States the 
purchase of Louisiana for $15,000,000. 
His diplomacy was next called into 
Play in negotiations between France 
and Spain, conducted with honorable 





skill. Upon Mr. Madison’s succession 
to the presidency, he was made Secre- 
tary of State, performing also the du- 
ties of Secretary of War. Monroe’s own 
election to the presidency occurred in 
1816, when he was seated by the demo- 
cratic-republican party ,and became very 
popular. His conduct of the vexed 
question known as the “ Missouri Com- 
promise,” secured him many warm 
supporters, and helped to accomplish his 
re-election in 1820. As the author of 
the “ Monroe Doctrine,” he was much 
admired, his declared policy being 
that of “neither entangling ourselves in 
the broils of Europe, nor suffering the 
powers of the Old World to interfere 
with the affairs of the New,” and that 
“any attempt to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere should 
be dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
After his retirement from the presi- 
dency, he settled at his country seat in 
Oak Hill, Loudon County, Virginia, still 
serving the public as a justice of the 
peace, a visitor of the University of 
Virginia, and a member of the State 
Convention. The close of his life was, 
however, disturbed by financial diffi- 
culties, brought upon himself “by a 
profuseand generous hospitality.” Over- 
whelmed with debt, he was obliged to 
take refuge with his friends in New 
York, where he died on July 4, 1831, 
seventy-three years of age. 








‘ ART NOTES. 





Mr. Ruskin has issued his ultimatum 
of praise in regard to the revival of 
mezzotint engraving. Having accepted 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s dedication of a 
plate after Turner’s “ Calais Pier,” the 
great critic has gone so far as to say 
that mezzotint is the only satisfactory 
way in which the chiaro-oscuro of Tur- 
ner’s pictures can be rendered. 


We are now informed that Hans 
Makart has not lost his wits after all. 
He has been working hard, they say, 
and has shattered his nerves completely. 
Then came the disaster of a great fire 
which destroyed his salon and gallery, 
after which he took to his bed, being 
quite broken down in health; but his 
mind is not seriously affected.. Apro- 
pos of his alleged madness, one of his 
American critics has been cruel enough 
to say: ‘“ People who have given any 
critical attention to Hans Makart’s 
pictures will not be at all surprised to 
hear of hisinsanity. There was always 
an insane, that is, a strained, overdone 
and extravagant element in his work. 
He was to mere decorative art, especi- 
ally as displayed in the coloring of the 
dresser and the arrangement of colors, 
what Gustave Doré was to the strained, 
grotesque, and overdrawn in the human 
form and its attitudes. Without ever 
grasping the real spiritual expression 
of character so as to fix any one face 
in human memory, Hans Makart is 
known the world over for the hugeness 
of his canvases and the gaudiness rather 
than brilliancy of his work. His pic- 
tures on exhibition at the American Cen- 
tennial were gazed at by thousands, but 
hardly admired by any. It is not 
necessary to suppose that he was roué ; 
though that is more that probable. It 
is said that most members of his family 
have suffered from insanity. It is in 
the blood, hence in his art, and while 
the world pities the man it can readily 
spare any additional pictures he might 
have painted had he not gone insane.” 


Meissonier has begun a new picture, 
—two postillions, a UV’antique, stopping 
for a drink at a Poissy inn. 

William Morris the poet, who has 
developed such skill as a decorator, 
thinks that art of the old régime is 





surely dying; but he adds in an article 
to a London’ periodical, that there is a 
new art which “will presently spring 
from the handicraft of a freed common- 
wealth of workers.” 

The prize fund of the American Art 
Association is fixed at $15,000, to be 
divided into six equal sums of $2500, 
for use as cash prizes. These prizes 
will be awarded next spring to native 
artists in New York, by a committee 
of ten or more subscribers, for the six 
best painted and composed oil paintings 
at the prize fund exhibition to be held 
in March and April. 


If $125,000 is not subscribed to the 
Bartholdi statute fund within thirty 
days, work must be suspended for lack 
of money to carry on the completion 
of the pedestal. 


Munkaczy has just been sent toa 
madhouse. 


The enormous sum of $123,000 was 
paid for a picture of the Virgin by the 
Spanish master, Murillo. This is the 
highest price ever given for a work of 
art. 


There is to be an exhibition of Jap- 
anese art at Paris before long. A so 
ciety of 1000 members has been formed 
at Tokio for the protection and revival 
of native art, and this exhibition in 
France is the outcome of its efforts. 


Concerning the Washington Monu- 
ment, which is such a travesty upon 
American taste, yet is built with such 
strength and durability, the American 
Architect says mournfully : “ It is to be 
regretted that ages are likely to elapse 
before the monument will fall down.” 


A statue of Diderot by M. Gauth- 
erin, author of the statue “‘ Le Grevail,” 
shown at the last salon, will be erected 
in Paris on the Place St. Germain des 
Prés. 

The public school children of Staten 
Island have subscribed money enough 
to pay for one of the largest stones 
in the pedestal of the Bartholdi monv- 
ment. 


The closing of the Ecole des Beaux . 


Arts to American students will drive 
many young artists home. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





The conclusion of Froude’s Life of 
Carlyle will be one of the literary sen- 


_sations of the autumn. 


The publishers of William J. Rolfe’s 
edition of Tennyson’s “ The Princess,” 
are James R. Osgood & Co., not Porter 
& Coates, as stated in our last issue. 


The nineteenth thousand of Miss 
Phelps’s “‘ Beyond the Gates” is now be- 
ing sold. 

“Charles Egbert Craddock” (N. M. 
Murfee, of St. Louis), author of the 
charming stories grouped under the 
head of “ Inthe Tennessee Mountains,” 
has written a new book called “ Where 
the Battle was Fought.” 


A dictionary of noms de plume will 
shortly appear, being now in prepara- 
tion by Mr. Alfred A. Frey of the 
Astor Library. It will contain from 
14,000 to 15,000 pseudonyms of Eng- 
lish, French, German, Dutch, and 
Spanish authors, and will appear over 
the title “‘Masques, a Dictionary of 
Literary Disguises.” 

Mr. Brander Matthews has edited 
Sheridan’s comedies of The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 


The death of Henry G. Bohn, the 
well-known publisher of the ciassics, 
makes a wide gap in book circles. Mr. 
Bohn’s “ Library” contained 700 vol- 
umes, well-printed and reliable, yet 
uniformily cheap enough to suit the 
most impecunious student. 


The mooted sale of The Continent 
to Mrs. Frank Leslie has not yet taken 
place, and we are informed it is not 
likely to. 


“An American Politician” is the 
latest by F. Marion Crawford. 


Mrs. Burnett is ill from nervous 
prostration, and has temporarily aban- 
doned literary work. 


Mr. Howells is to “ do” the descrip- 
tion for a series of articles on the cities 
of Northern Italy, to appear in the 
Century, with etched illustrations by 
Joseph Prennell. 


“The King of Hearts” is Robert 
Grant’s last effort. 





Walter Besant has found a new lit- 
erary collaborateur in Mr. Pollock. 
They are writing a novel together. 


Zola seems satisfied with the spread 
of his fame. ‘‘ What is there left for 
me?” he says. “ My works are known 
everywhere from China to Peru. I 
cannot become more famous if I try.” 


An illustrated edition of “ The Light 
of Asia’ has recently appeared. 


“Miss Brown: A Study of sthe- 
tic Life,” by ‘“‘ Vernon Lee,” the author 
of some fine essays in the English re- 
views, has excited considerable interest. 


George Sands had a very humble 
opinion of her work. When she offered 
her romance Jeanne as a feuilleton for 
the Constitutionnel, Dr. Veron wished 
to know what remuneration she ex- 
pected. She replied with the modest 
query: ‘ Should I be too unreasonable 
altogether if I proposed the half of 
what you gave to Eugene Sue?” Bal- 
zac had a very different estimate of his 
work. “I have twice the talent of 
Dumas,” he said to his publisher, “ and 
three times the talent of Eugene Sue. 
Pay me three times what you give Sue 
—nothing can be simpler.” 


The early candidates for literary fame 
in this country had things all their own 
way, and reaped a ready harvest. 
Fanny Fern sold nearly 100,000 copies 
of her “ Fern Leaves ;” 55,600 copies 
of “ Ruth Hall;” and 42,000 copies of 
“Shady Side.” “ Alderbrook,” a collec- 
tion of the writings of Fanny Fern, 
Fanny Forester, and Minnie Myrtle, 
had a sale of 33,000 copies. Fanny 
Forester’s biography ran through 15,000 
copies, and Miss Cummins’s “ Lamp- 
lighter” found nearly 100,000 pur- 
chasers. 


Ouida took her pseudonym from the 
stammering effort of her brother to 
pronounce her first name “ Louise.” 
She is now forty years old, and, as a 
correspondent describes her, “gorge- 
ously attired, tall, well set up, with 
England’s limestone formation in the 
way of bones, well covered with adi- 
pose, garnished with light blue eyes and 
an abundance of yellow hair.” 
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FASHIONS. 


AN OFFER THAT EXCELS ALL OTHERS. 


Our readers will notice that we have made a 
new departure this month in allowing every 
holder of one of our coupon orders (which is on 
the contents page of the book) to make their 
own selection of patterns without extra cost. 
Thus Gopry’s leads as usual, it being the only 
magazine that allows its patrons this privilege. 
This offer will continue in force the remainder 
of this year; also during 1885. 





Prices or Exrra Patrerns FURNISHED TO OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 30 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ FPutterns.—Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1,—Costume of dark brown cloth. Walk- 
ing skirt plaited in front, and finished about 
lower edge with side plaiting. The upper gar- 
ment is a perfect-fitting polonaise, shaped over 
tournure in the skirt back, the necessary ful- 
ness attained by extra plaits in the back, and 
also at sides, between plastron front and the 
back portion. Three rows of Kursheedt’s Stan- 
dard Titan braid finish front of bodice part, 
and at the waist line the polonaise falls open, 
disclosing plaited front of skirt. Each side of 
polonaise skirt is edged with three rows one 
inch wide of Standard Titan braid, the lines be- 
ing carried around and up simulating plastrons 
or panels, the ornamentation ending at van- 
dyke of sides—fulness under rosettes formed of 
Standard cord. Thesides and back of polonaise 
skirt are trimmed with nine rows of Standard 
Titan braid, and the high-shouldered coat 
sleeves show three rows of the braid. Neck 
and sleeves finished with Kursheedt’s Stand- 
ard lace-edged ruching. 

Quaint bonnet of brown braid trimmed with 
pompons and bordered with band of Kursheedt’s 
Standard gold-embroidered velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting or home toilette, a combina- 
tion of changeable material in green and crim- 
son effects, with one of Kursheedt’s Standard 
all-over-embroidery fabrics, in dark green cash- 





mere, with flowers and sprays of leaves in . 


crimson silk. Thesleeves and cut-away bodice, 
with coat tab back, are of changeable goods, 
also the upper portion of full underskirt. The 
plastron on corsage, the graceful tunic and the 
full back drapery, together with deep plaiting 
on lower edge of skirt are of Standard all- 
over-embroidered cashmere. Belt ribbon se- 
cured in front by fancy buckle. Turn-over 
collar, and finish at neck and sleeves of Kur- 
sheedt’s Standard spiral ruching. 

Fig. 3.—Walking costume made of striped 
and plain cloth. The underskirt is kilted and 
made of the plain material, the long redingote 
is made of the striped cloth tight fitting, with 
plaited and draped back, the sides buttoned 
down plain, the front plaited and finished with 
broad band of velvet down each side where it 
joins the plaited front. 
produced by trimming of velvet. Hat made of 
braid trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Walking or traveling dress of Gor- 
don blue serge. The skirt is box plaited and 
trimmed with five rows of Titan braid, the 
overdress trimmed with three rows and laced 
across at the opening upon the left side with 
cord. Jacket bodice trimmed to correspond 
with full vest of the material or surah silk, 
Felt hat trimmed with velvet and velvet 
flowers. We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Darlington, Runk & Co., 1126 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, for the designs for the last two 
figures. The endless variety of goods that this 
house has for fall and winter cannot be excelled, 
and as they are willing to pay postage on small 
orders, and express charges upon orders ex- 
ceeding five dollars, persons at a distance have 
the same advantages of securing samples and 
goods as those residing in the city. 

Fig. 5.—Stylish wrap of black corded or Sici- 
lienne silk, lined with changeable surah, fitted 
to the form in the medium length back, and 
slightly loose in the deeper front. It is elabor- 
ately trimmed on mantle and sleeves with per- 
pendicular lines of Kursheedt’s Standard diag- 
onal tinsel braid, in silver and black, each sec- 
tion of braid ending under ornaments formed of 
chenille tassel fringe, falling over a frill of 


Kursheedt’s Standard Spanish Guipure lace. , 


Double rows of this lace adorn sleeves, a full 
lace ruching surrounds neck, and the Spanish 
Guipure lace is carried down front en cascade 
the rows of lace being interspersed with loops 
of Ottoman ribbon. 
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Fig. 6.—Lace pin of dead gold with double 
horse-shoe set with brilliants. 

Fig. 7.—Pin in the form of a small pistol 
nade of gold of different colors. 

Figs. 8 and 9.—House dress made of bronze- 
glored cashmere. The underskirt is trimmed 
sith a box plaited ruffle, with deep straight 
drapery falling over it trimmed with rows of 
yoolen braid, short drapery trimmed to cor- 
rspond falling over it. Bodice pointed in front, 
lng in the back falling in double box plaits. 
The whole bodice is trimmed with rows of 
raid to correspond with the skirt. Ten yards 
of material is required to make this costume at 
iets. per yard. Buttons, 50 cts., linings and 
wwing silk, $1.00. Braid, $3.00. Total cost of 
suit made up after our patterns, $12.00. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of 
ladies’ jacket made of black velvet with plastron 
of satin in front fastened across with cords and 
buttons. Egyptian lace and passementerie cords 
tim the back, and Egyptian lace also trims the 
font and around the jacket. A ruching of the 
sume finishes the neck. 

Fig. 12.—Sleeve for evening dress trimmed 
vith lace and ribbon loops. 

Fig. 13.—Sleeve for evening dress trimmed 
|vith small balls and band of velvet fastened 
vith a jeweled ornament. 

Fig. 14.—Sleeve for dinner or house-dress ; 
the back of the sleeve is composed of embroi- 
dered lace which is fastened by a strap across, 
and falls loose below it; another fall of lace 
comes beneath it. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Front and back view of 
house-dress made of plain, dark-blue flannel, 
and plaided red. and blue. The skirt is plain, 
with pieces of the plaid set in at intervals ; the 
plaid also faces the overskirt, and extends down 
the back of the skirt ; also forms the collar and 
vest. The corsage is full at the waist, fastened 
with acord and tassel. Eight yards of material 





[garnet cloth ; 


is required for this dress, at $1.00 per yard. 

rd and tassel, $1.00; linings and sewing-silk, 
$1.00 ; buttons, 50 cents. Total cost of costume, 
made up by our popular patterns, $10.50. 

Fig. 17.—Bonnet made of cypress-green vel- 
vet, trimmed with feathers and gold lace. 

Fig. 18.—Hat made of cloth trimmed with 
jeathers, velvet, and embroidered band around 
the brim. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet made of Havana brown vel- 
vet embroidered with gold, trimmed with gold 
lace, long feathers, and velvet ribbon bow. 
Flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 20.—Walking-dress for lady made of 
the underskirt is kilted; the 
long coat has a full plastron in front, edged each 
tide with a band of black fur which also ex- 








tends down to the end of the skirt. Fur collar 
and a band bordering the sleeves. Velvet 
bonnet trimmed with bird, and wings of bright 
colors. 

Fig. 21.—Walking costume of dark green vel- 
vet. The underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
plaitings setin atintervals. The tunicis plain, 
with the exception of the bands of fur that ex- 
tend down the front, and are finished with or- 
naments. Jacket bodice with satin plaiting 
across the front edge; the fur extends around 
the neck and down the front of the bodice to 
where the jacket buttons across. Fur border 
around the sleeves. Hat of velvet trimmed with 
fur and feathers. 

Fig. 22.—Handkerchief with dark-red border, 
with heads embroidered above in colors. 

Fig. 23.—Handkerchief edged with lace. 

Fig. 24.—Mourning handkerchief with border 
of heavy and light lines. 

Fig. 25.— Handkerchief with, embroidered 
border in colors. 

Fig. 26.—Handkerchief with border printed in 
colors. 

Fig. 27.—Handkerchief with border of lace 
insertion and edging. 

Fig. 28.—Handkerchief embroidered in white, 
and edged with valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 29.— Handkerchief with embroidery 
of grapes and leaves above the hem. 

Fig. 30.—Handkerchief with embrcidered 
border, edged with thread lace. 

Fig. 31.—Tortoise-shell comb for the hair. 

Fig. 32.—Pin for the hair with large gold 
ball upon it. 

Fig. 33.—Tortoise-shell pin for the hair. 

Fig. 34.—Fancy gold pin for the hair. 

Fig. 35.—Fancy ball top-comb for the hair. 

Fig. 36.—Scotch cap for a boy made of plaid 
cloth. 

Fig. 37.—Riding cap for boy, with fancy oxi- 
dized ornament at the side of horse-shoe, horse’s 
head, and riding-whip. 

Fig. 38.—Morning slipper made of blue vel- 
vet lined with satin. 

Fig. 39.—Lady’s walking-boot made with 
patent-leather foot, and fancy leather top. 

Fig. 40.—Slipper of black satin trimmed with 
satin bow and jet ornament. 

Fig. 41.—Plastron, made of embroidered 
crépe, trimmed with Oriental lace, and ribbon 
loops and bows. 

Fig. 42.—Walking costume of black silk, the 
skirt box-plaited, with short tunic with full 
drapery in the back. Wrap made of embossed 
velvet upon an Ottoman satin ground; it is 
trimmed with lace passementerie, and jetted 
fringe. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 
feathers and gold lace. 
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Fig. 43.—Walking costume for lady ; dress of 
grey tweed, trimmed with plaited ruffle. Wrap 
of grey cloth, with raised figures upon it, 
trimmed in the back and around the sleeves 
with grey velvet. Hat of grey tweed to match 
dress, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 44.—Cloak for girl of seven years, made 
of plaid cloth ; it is plaited back and front, with 
cape falling over the armhole, hiding the sleeve. 
Velvet collar, cuffs, and pockets. Hat. of felt, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Figs. 45 and 46.—Front and back view of dress 
for girl of eight years, made of dark-red cloth ; 
the skirt is cut in turrets, with a plaiting of 
surah falling below, sash of surah, and full 
plastron of the same. Bonnet made of cloth to 
match the dress, trimmed with surah. 

Fig. 47.—Suit for boy of three years, made of 
navy-blue flannel. The skirt is kilted, with 
coat over it kilted on to the waist in the back ; 
it is fastened with a sash tied in front. Sailor 
collar; the suit is trimmed with narrow 
braid. Sailor hat of felt, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fig. 48.—Suit for girl of nine years, made 
of marine-blue velveteen. The skirt is double 
box-plaited ; the waist has a plaited skirt fast- 
ened at the waist, with a velvet belt and clasp. 
Full plastron made of silk. Velvet hat trimmed 
with velvet and feather wings. 

Fig. 49.—Dress for girl of seven years, made 
of grey cashmere ; the front of bodice and skirt 
are kilted. It is trimmed with embroidery of 
the same shade as dress. Ribbon fastened 
around the waist. ‘ Grey velvet bonnet. trimmed 
with feathers. 


— 


FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Costumes for this season are made of two 
very different styles, the tailor style and the 
couturiére style. The first is made of cloth in 
such shades as carmelite, garnet, iron-grey, 
etc., with a skirt plaited in wide hollow plaits, 
well divided one from the other, fastened un- 
derneath midway down the skirt then left 
loose ; the foot of the skirt is trimmed with fine 
woolen braid to match, in which is mingled a 
gold thread. The tunic is without any braid, 
looped up, in the old but ever pretty fashion in 
a wide drapery, coming up to the hips and 
falling behind into one wide lapel. The bodice 
has one short point; it is curved in at the 
sides, and is finished at the back into a short 
postillion basque, with three plaits; the only 
ornament is a vest simulated by numerous rows 
of very fine woolen braid. 

The costume composed by the coufyriére is 
also of soft woolen material; but it is more 
graceful in the tout ensemble, and less formal in 
outline than that from the hands of the tailor. 








The skirt is quite plain, edged with one flounce, 
plaited in irregular plaits ; the bodice is cut ig 
the princess shape, closely fitting, falling into 
an open redingote over the skirt, edged with’ 
light colored braid ; each corner of the redingote 
is embroidered with a large bouquet in thick 
silk to match the dress. Novest, but the same 
embroidery repeated in smaller proportions on 
each side of the buttons, and on the collar and 
facings. 

The blouse dress is also much worn, both for 
in-door and out-of-door costume. A very pretty 
model is made of brown wool goods with a round 
skirt, bordered with a deep band of crimson 
velvet, large blouse, almost as long, fitted at 
the waist behind as far as the seams under the 
arms, quite loose in front, with two full plaits 
fastened on to the turned-up velvet collar, and 
each striped all the way down with velvet rib 
bon. The blouse is turned up into a tunic on 
one side, and caught up behind with a large 
bow of velvet; semi-long sleeves, gathered on 
to a narrow band at the bottom. This pattern 
can be copied in any soft woolen material, and 
will be very much in vogue this season. The 
skirts of some dresses are striped all the way 
down with velvet ribbons or galloons; velvets 
and braids of all’ kinds are going to be worn to 
a very great extent. Both plain and terry 
velvet will be largely used this season for trim- 
ming; the fine ribbed velvet is not quite the 
terry velvet of former days, though much re 
sembling it, is neither so serviceable or nearly 
so durable as plain velvet, but is very much 
more the fashion now for trimming both dresses 
and bonnets. Pretty brocaded woolen goods 
form very stylish costumes. Deep blue, bro- 
caded with bright red spots or flowers, is a 
very favorite device; also beige, brocaded with 
brown and dark olive green with old gold. 

Small bonnets and round hats of medium 
size make up the most general styles of milli- 
nery importations. The decided feature of the 
bonnets is the pointed front, with the brim 
pinched to a narrow point just above the fore 
head; this is seen on small capotes and mm 
pokes, and the same effect is given to round hats 
by extending the upper edge of the brim ins 
flat point with trimming. The small bonnets 
are made to wear above high coiffures, ani 
are therefore very narrow, and are not long 
in the crown; these, it is anticipated, will 
be chosen for dress bonnets; while small 
pokes in the fish-wife shape, with sharply 
pointed brim, will be used for shopping, travek 
ing, ete. Velvet will be used for dress bonnets, 
and felt and cloth bonnets will be chosen @ 
match woolen costumes, for autumn and winter. 
There are several different kinds of velvet 
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shown, such- as plain fris¢, repped, beaded, 
and ciselé, but the special novelty is embroid- 
ered velvet, with small sprays, flowers, or 
leaves wrought all over the bonnet instead of 
merely on the crown or brim, as it was last 
winter. This embroidery is in many instances 
done by hand, but the machine-work copies 
hand embroidery so closely that it is difficult to 
distinguish them ; and being much less expen- 
sive will no doubt be very popular. The em- 
broidery is in self-colored silks, or in all the 
hues of the flowers represented, or in beads, 
or else in silver or gold threads, especially the 
spiral twisted gilt threads used in gilt epaulets 
and other decorations on military clothes. The 
fashion of making triangular clusters of three 
beads, either of quite large or else very small 
beads, is continued, and is so easily done that 
ladies who do their own millinery will adopt it, 
massing three small gilt or jet beads on black 
or brown velvet, or else powdering pale grey 
velvet with steel or silver beads. 

The novelty in felt bonnets is the use of em- 
broidered bands on the brim and flowers on the 
crown, done in the color of the felt, with a little 
giltadded. There are also soft felt bonnets, in 
which a piece of felt is folded or gathered on the 
frame in the manner as velvet is used. Cloth, 
however, is more pliable than felt, and will be 
used to correspond with the dress of cloth. 
There are also braided felts made of narrow 
strips of the felt, placed in rows around the 
crown, alternating with cords of passementerie, 
or with chenille, forming quite an open crown, 
while the brim is made of similar bands placed 
close together. The new colors are various. 
Porphyse is a bright red shade, and there are 
dull Pompeiian red shades, with many chaudron 
and garnet tints. There are browns that take 
on red tints, but the yellow browns are more 
largely used, and are called Pactole, a golden 
brown; beige; Florentine, a dark brown; and 
the familiar mordoré. Muscovite, and smoked 
greys are combined with dull red, or are used 
in monotone. The cresson, lizard, and moss 
greens are largely represented. The yellow 
shades are bright maize, and bird-of-paradise 
tints. Crysanthemum and bacchante are names 
given to the red-purple shades known hitherto 
as heliotrope; and there are many rich dahlia 
colors that are becoming alike to blondes and 
brunettes. Delft blue is a familiar shade, and 
the bleu Anglais is the Gordon blue already 
noted. 

Feathers will alone be used for trimmings to 
the exclusion of flowers; all kinds of wild 
feathers are preferred to ostrich. A new worsted 
lace is to be used on both velvet and felt bon- 
nets. The object of all decoration on small 





bonnets is to add to their height and narrow- 
ness ; hence the single cluster which forms the 
entire trimmings is placed directly on top and 
in front, instead of slightly toward the left side, 
in the way so long in vogue. Strings of velvet 
ribbon, from two to three inches wide, is used 
upon bonnets. 

A dress from last season of some self-colored 
fabric can be freshened up by having the bodice, 
sleeves, and draperies of some figured material. 
This makes it very easy to freshen up an old 
dress, or to make up two dresses into one. If 
the skirt be of plain woolen material, it can be 
trimmed with rows of woolen braid of unequal 
length, placed so as to simulate tabs, each row 
or strip of braid being finished with a short 
loop. In case there should not be material suf- 
ficient to make up an entire skirt, flounces, 
puffings, or flutings can be put on over a false 
skirt of any material. Jacket bodices can also 
be altered ; say these were first made with long 
basques ; they were afterwards shortened, now 
they are lengthened again. This is done by 
means of small tabs cut at right angles at the 
edge. If the toilet is of two colors, there are 
two rows of tabs of the same color, and the one 
in the middle of the other shade ; if a-salf-col- 
ored material is employed, the tabs are edged 
with cord, or braid of some contrasting tint. 
The same trimming, only in smaller proportions, 
is also applied to peaked bodices, curved in over 
the hips. It is a pretty and inexpensive way 
of freshening up a dress, bodice, or jacket. 

Many complaints are made at this season of 
the year over dresses for the little ones that 
have been outgrown and it is feared are use- 
less ; we will try to make some suggestions by 
which mammas can make them useful. In many 
cases one portion only of the costume, perhaps, 
is worn out, the remaining portions, either the 
tunic and bodice, or the skirt and tunic, being 
still sufficiently good to last some time. Some 
of. the most prevalent fashions of the day are 
exactly suited to meet these circumstances, for it 
is still quite permissible to employ two or even 
three materials in the same costume ; economy 
and fashion may thus be practised together, and 
a few hints as to how this may best be done 
will not: be thrown away. In the costumes of 
quickly growing active children the bodice is 
generally the part that is first to give way or 
wear out. If it is simply too tight across the 
chest it may be easily enlarged. by the addition 
of a puffed plastron of surah, or any soft silk, 
drawn in at the waist by a sash of narrow rib- 
bon starting from the side seams and tied in 
front and ending in a loose bag-shaped puff 
below the waist. This alteration is not suffi- 
cient, however, if the bodice is really showing 
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signs of wear; in this case a new jacket of 
velveteen or cloth, opening over a waistcoat of 
the same or a different material, is the best 
substitute for the bodice. The color of the new 
jacket must harmonize with that of the skirt, 
but the most fashionable colors are bronze and 
bottle green, bronze brown, ruby, and grenat. 
The waistcoat is often made of white or écru 
material, but for general wear a waistcoat 
matching the jacket is neater and more econom- 
icalin wear. If the jacket is of velveteen 
the dress may also be trimmed with velveteen. 
Another mode of altering and renovating cos- 
tumes of this description is to make a new bodice 
of material taken from the skirt, and to provide 
a new plain skirt of velveteen or of striped 
skirting. Thesestriped skirtings, bordered with 
a wide band of velveteen, look exceedingly well 
with a draped tunic and corsage of cashmere, 
cloth or fine serge, with any plain woolen fab- 
ric, in fact, of not too light a texture. The 
preponderating color in the skirting must of 
course match that of the dress material, but the 
stripes may be in brighter shades. A collar 
and cuffs of velveteen matching the band on 
the skirt will complete these very serviceable 
costumes. 

Galloon, velvet bands, and wings thrust in 
velvet loops are the trinimings for felt hats. 

Pretty chenille scarfs have colored roses 
worked into them. 

Uncut velvet, or, as it is now called, Ottoman 
velvet, is the fabric chosen for elegant wedding 
dresses. : 

Many of the imported bonnets are made of 
embroidered stuffs stiff with the threads of 
gold and beads with which they are wrought. 

Elaborate wraps in white or black brocade 
have the figures outlined with gold or silver 
thread, 

Loop fringes are generally ornamented with 
tassels, balls and pendants, and flat fringes are 
more or less richly finished with knotted work. 

Veils of plain tulle are fashionable, put on 
under the bonnet in place of over it, and are 
drawn tightly over the face. 

Jerseys with a vest of kid are largely im- 
ported. This kid is of light tan or leather 
color, and is used in brown, black, blue, and 
grey wool Jerseys. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 

Now that our unusually hot weather has 
been broken, the leading modistes have begun 
to display bonnets and robes. In the Rue de 
la Paix I notice some novelties in bonnets; one 
made of plaited and gathered velvet, is trimmed 





——— 


with curled ostrich feathers, and feathers cut in 
a variety of fanciful forms. Some pretty capotes 
are made of light red velvet, the crowns being 
melon-shaped ; the trimmings are black Chan-: 
tilly lace, and a tuft of black feathers, the 
strings of coquille lace. The rnched bonnets 
are called ‘‘ a /a vieille,’? and one in amber vel- 
vet, with bronze beads and pointed crown, is a 
good example. Some black bonnets have the 
fronts made of open jet trellis work, to be worn 
flat on the hair—a style likely to be fashionable, 

The richest fabrics are used for parts of bon- 
nets, the handsomest I have seen is gold-em- 
broidered camel’s-hair, made as stiff as metal, 
with threads of gold; when I tell you this ma- 
terial is only wide enough for a yard to serve 
for two crowns, and costs $140.00 of your money 
per yard, you can very readily understand why 
it should be handsome. 

The use of embroidered braids will be a fea 
ture for trimming woolen, and also combination 
dresses that are partly wool; silver and gilt 
threads are used to embroider quaint designs 
on thick, coarse-looking canvas-like braids that 
serve as excellent foundations, and give very 
rich effects. Feather borders are to be worn 
upon the skirts of dresses. Flat borders of 
small coq plumes are made to represent a droop 
ing fringe on the lower edge, with a narrow, 
ruche-like row for a heading; these are hand- 
some in black and very dark green shades for 
trimming the lower skirt of a velvet walking- 
dress, and there should be a similar row on the 
long coat, the jacket, or mantle that accompanies 
it, and also on a muff of the material of the 
dress. Another feather trimming is made of 
the fronds of ostrich feathers stripped from their 
quills, and woven into a galloon, instead of being 
sewed there, and some of them are on elasti¢ 
bands to make them more durable. There are new 
fringes of feathers, with insertions to match, and 
separate feather ornaments, in some of which 
the head, neck, and breast of birds are seen at’ 
intervals. Another novelty is a feather mate 
rial, a fabric three-fourths of a yard wide, made! 
of soft, downy feathers taken from under the 
wings of birds and woven into a soft, pliable 
background, which is now used for the entire 
cloak, especially for evening cloaks, and small) 
shoulder capes, 

To make light cloth suits warm enough for’ 
December weather a round cape is added of! 
the material, warmly wadded, and trimmed 
with soutache in relief all over it, or else it is 
quite plain, and bordered with fur around the 
neck, and down the fronts, but not across the’ 
lower edge. 
of last season, and reach to the waist-line, like: 
large pelerines; they are also to be made of 
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black velvet, or of sealskin plush that can 
scarcely be distinguished from seal fur, and 
may then be worn with various dresses. Many 
wraps of plain black velvet are being made in 
the shapes worn ten years ago, such as the long 
casaquin, a fitted sacque, single-breasted, and 
buttoned its entire length. These are now as 
tight-fitting as the Jersey redingotes worn last 
year, though not so long, and are trimmed with 
aborder of fur, feathers, chenille in loops, or 
with embroidery of jet beads in the old-time 
leaf and vine patterns done on the garment. 
Shorter sacques, fitted in the back, and hanging 
straight and loose in front, are also made of 
plain black velvet, and trimmed with a border 
of some full, fluffy fur or feathers. Besides 
these are many close-fitting velvet jackets, and 
this plain velvet is also used for the mantles 
and capes already noted. 

Tea gowns still remain fashionable, and, at 
this time of year, how useful they are for slipping 
onin the afternoon, between tea and dinner, after 
along walk or ride, or for a quiet home even- 
ing! They vary but little in form, for nearly 
allare Princess at the back, though arranged 
inmany a different style in front. Some are 
draped or plaited at the back, with the fronts of 
silk or satin, covered with figured net, hanging 
straight down, or caught up with loops of rib- 
bon. The materials are generally plush velvet, 
or plush gauze, broché satin or foulard, cash- 
mere or piece lace. A quantity of lace is used 
onsome, and the newest kind is a Henri III. 
lace of écru shade, somewhat resembling flat 
Venetian point. 

Some new gloves, recently introduced, ‘have 
the hands of kid and the rest of fancy woven 
silk, the wrists being pointed and the mitten 
joined on; they are to be had in black and 
colors. This would be suitable for short gloves, 
which are now almost useless to the owners. 
Quaint old-fashioned clasps and buckles are 
being worn on the waistbands, a little to one 
side, and also in front of the high-crowned hats. 
It is now considered de rigeur by many good 
dressers that their bonnet pins should match 
their earrings, or, at all events, correspond to 
some degree, and a great many Rococo rings, 
fancy buttons and small brooches have been 
hunted up out of old jewel cases, and mounted 
as earrings or pins. Pins are seen in every 
available place, even fastening dainty little 
buttonholes of fragrant flowers on to one of the 
bows of bonnet strings, which, is a fashion 
affected at present by those ladies who wear 
bonnets to day entertainments. Fans still con- 
tinue to be a fashionable and popular gift for a 
bride to give to her bridesmaids. A set of 
bridesmaid’s fans recently supplied were com- 





posed of strands of grain stalks, with a large 
spreading spray of poppies and corn-flowérs. 
They were made to match the trimmings of the 
dresses, which were of grain poppies and corn- 
flowers. The silvered or gilded palm leaf fans, 
with satin ribbon bound round the handles and 
a real spray of flowers and maiden hair fern 
fastened on, are much liked, and are useful 
afterwards for evening use or for decorating 
with an artificial bouquet of grass or flowers 
and keeping as an ornamental drawing-room 
fire screen. Recently each bridesmaid at a 
wedding received a similar fan with a lace 
pocket handkerchief attached to the bow on the 
handle. Bracelets in which colored stones are 
mingled with diamonds or pearls‘in alternation 
are fashionable, as well as sapphires of a dark 
hue verging on~ purple. Most bracelets are 
narrow, and long pins for the hair have balls 
of turquoise on brilliants at the top. Pearls 
do not suit with what may be called a caramel- 
ized complexion, although divers and sundry 
dowagers seem to believe that they do. Pearls 
are for girls or very young women, or, at all 
events, for a clear complexioned person. 

One of Pingat’s wraps is a combination of a 
curious silken fabric, embroidered in palm 
leaves, in Oriental colors and threads of gold, 
with velvet, a rich dark shade, the whole bor- 
dered with bands of fur. 

A street costume from Felix is in dark green ; 
the plain velvet skirt is trimmed with diagonal 
rows of a new feather trimming, with the ap- 
pearance of fur, the bands extending from waist 
line down to lower edge. The overgarment is a 
polonaise with panel bordered diagonally with 
feather band, back box-plaited, the front of 
corsage with sleeves finished with feather band. 

Velvet and satin in folds, scarf draperies and 
panels create a costume which is handsomely 
garnished with wide passementerie in three 
shades, and there are other elegant suits in the 
leading materials of the season in black and 
colors from the most noted Parisian artists. 

Worth’s genius is illustrated in an exquisite 
toilette of velvet in a peculiar pink-tinged fawn 
color, with leaves embossed in charming tints. 
The side panel of gold is cut in tabs and bor- 
dered with silken ball fringe, while on the other 
side folds of gold satin open over peach-juice 
pink and are bordered with a band of pearl 
beads in the colors of the brocade. The mag- 
nificent train of brocaded velvet is edged with 
satin and lace. Corsage back is finished with 
rosette of velvet, and the round front and 
shoulder sleeves are trimmed with beaded band 
and Oriental). lace put on irregularly. 

Most noticeable is a bridal robe from Worth 
of velvet brocaded with silver, in large leaves 
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and unique flowers, with white satin and Eng- 
lish point lace, together with silver tassels and 
floral ornaments. The round train has leaf 
finish above lace and plaiting. Over this is a 
straight breadth of brocade and still above is a 
vandyke formed of satin, with centre cascade of 
English point lace. 

Among the novelties are night dresses for 
gentlemen in spun silk, fancifully embroidered 
in charming designs and brilliant colors. These 
robes are in cream, blue, gold, mastic, and 
lavender. 

Beautiful ribbons are embossed in brilliant 
butterflies, and very rich specimens show large 
flowers in browns and drabs, with dashes of 
bright coloring. 

By-thé-bye, now that art is advancing, the 
art of jewel-setting and stone-cutting is one in 
which it is well for a lady to be wise. You 
must begin, if you. wish to keep pace with some 
of the still undismayed and forever flourishing 
eesthetes, to learn whether your diamonds are 
** single-cut,’’ ‘‘ full-cut,’’ or ‘‘ rose-cut.’? You 
must know whether it has eighteen facets or 
fifty-eight. You must know all about ‘‘ carat 
weight,’’ ‘‘ color,’’ and ‘‘ polishing,’’ blue, white, 
yellow, and brown tints and ‘‘canary ;’’ and 
you mnst know when a ruby is ‘“‘ pigeon-blood 
color,’? and when pearls are greyish, when 
white, and when black, or bronze, and when 
an opal is ‘‘seamed ;’’ for if you do not learn 
all this you will be considered quite behind the 
age in fashionable conversation. 

The peacock in decoration and embroidery, 
and its feathers in trimming, ars as popular as 
ever. Strange that it should be the symbol of 
worldly pride nowadays, when it was engraved 
upon the tombs of early martyrs, and accepted 
in the past as an emblem of immortality! In 
the religious symbolism of art it was thus used 
up to the fifth century. The present styles of 
embroidery on the tablier fronts are the entire 
bird at the lower part of the skirt, and it is 
wrought as large as the fabric and the cut of 
these fronts will allow. The exceeding rich- 
ness of the colors in the ‘‘eye’’ of the feathers 
makes the gorgeousness of effect greater than 
almost anything else that the needle can imi- 
tate. It is more gem-like than the colors of 
flowers. The imitation of these ‘eyes’ is to 
be found in the wings of the cherubim and 
seraphim up to the fifteenth century in many 
old paintings. 

All the coiffures are arranged high, and I no- 
tice that ladies are wearing at the opera col- 
ored velvet bows and bunches of flowers at the 
side of the head. 

The newest sleeves are pointed at the top, 
and extend upward between the shoulder seams 








to within two inches of the collar; but, as this 
destroyed the graceful fall of sloping shoulder, 
it will scarcely become popular. In all:the Worth 
dresses exhibited this season the padding at the 
top of the sleeve is omitted; and the same may 
be said of the pad bustles, as the drapery is ap. 
ranged to make them sufficiently bouffante, 4 
revers cuff of some kind is in great favor, and 
is formed by turning back the end of the coat 
sleeve from either the front or the outside 
seam, to make a three-cornered revers, and 
facing it with some contrasting material. 

Plain velvets are chosen for entire costumes, or 
else they have a drapery or panels of the ney 
figured velvets in looped stitches that look like 
beads, or they have frisé draperies, or there 
may be embroidery of silk and beads done onthe 
panel fronts and on the vest. Fur will alsobe 
much used for trimming entire suits of velvet 
or of velveteen, and for this purpose our best 
modistes are using the American black marten 
furs in quite narrow borders. Red of the Titan 
shades, golden-brown, green, and black velvet 
dresses are made up for visiting and for afternoon 
receptions. A fashionable combination is 
golden-brown plain velvet.for the basque and 
straight skirt, which are hooked together below 
the waist, and covered there by a sash drapery 
of velvet wrought with gold silk to represent 
gilt beads. This sash is a single breadth pase 
ing straight and low around the hips, forming 
a single large loop behind, and dropping down 
on the left of the front in one broad end thats 
heavily fringed. The pointed vest has. six 
narrow gathered satin ruffles, and the blask 
marten fur edges it on each side, and -alw 
descends in two rows on the skirt front ani 
then borders it. The handsomest black velvet 
costumes have embroidered velvet panels that 
open over pyramids of cloth of gold, on which 
droop many strands of large cut jet beads. 

I notice some charming little breakfast cap 
of lace and silk ribbon, or lace and flowers. Al 
though termed breakfast. caps, they are. really 
meant for wear in the afternoon with handsom 
tea gowns, and some of them—a mass of lace with 
bouquet of velvet leaves or flowers—are quilt 
dressy enough to serve as an evening bonne 
Gold is worn upon everything; it is a most fit 
midable rival to all eolors, shades, and material 
Whenever France is at war gilt braid and but 
tons are worn by the world of fashion, irrespe 
tive of the becoming. 

Very pretty jackets, gold embroidered ail 
braided, are worn again, generally indoom 
though a few flashy people appear in them # 
the street. f 
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HIGH ART IN NAMES, 

Certainly there is a law of compensation in 
our social system. When the weather waxes 
doleful, the leaves are falling and ‘‘the swal- 
lows homeward fly,’’ we feel the necessity of 
warding off the blues, and social science, or, as 
some One says quite aptly, ‘‘ social art’’ is plied 
for our diversion. In fact, it grows gay indoors 
jn proportion as it grows dull without, and the 
dreary days of bleak November are dreary only 
to those who mope about in the forsaken haunts 
of summer. With the close of the year, the 
season Opens, and the first rounds of pleasure 
gooff with a snap. There is a zest in one’s 
early dissipation that is like the sparkling 
effervescence of champagne; the first bubbles 
are the best. In November, nearly all of the 
town folks have returned, the question of clothes 
isin some way decided and all before is clear 
sailing. Apropos of clothes, taste runs the risk 
of being refined out of existence, if dress is to 
be made the object of so much finicism. The 
product of modern times is a woman whose 
gowns ‘‘ harmonize with circumstances.’’ Cer- 
tain colors and shades are sacred to certain 
occasions. She must be in sympathy—simpatico, 
as the Italians say—with her circumstances, 
before she is anything else. She does away 
with the conventional idea that on a dull day 
one must wear bright clothes to offset the 
weather ; that on a hot day, one must take to 
col colors and all that. Her grey gowns go 
with the grey weather—and blaze forth in red 
when the summer is hottest; she wears white 
toa wedding and green to alawn party, in fact 
she is perfectly crazy on the theory of color. 
And there are others quite as eccentric. For 
instance, a lady chooses a color for a certain day 
—a ‘‘tone’’ as she calls it—which is meant to 
express her mood. When she has the “ blues’”’ 
she puts on an azure gown and holds to that 
color all day long, though she may change her 
toilette half a dozen times. Perhaps she may 
begin the day in sky-colored cashmere and end 
it in ultramarine velvet, but she is faithful in 
her allegiance to the cerulean. The variation 
in “tone’’ is supposed to indicate the modifica- 
tions of her feelings. She is a little blue in the 
morning, and very blue at night, or vice versd. 
So rose color symbolizes joy ; white, spirituality ; 
black, woe; grey, neutrality; green, mirthful- 
hess, and soon. The advantage of such an ar- 
Tangement appears at once, in cases where the 
person has a precarious temper, to which the 
dress will serve as a fitting index. You need 
never rub any one “‘ the wrong way”’ under such 
circumstances. If this system were generally 
in vogue, surely no person with ordinary tact 
would commit the folly of cracking jokes with 





a girl in a blue dress, or talking anything but 
transcendentalism to one who wore a white 
gown! Another whim is to wear in each month 
only the color and jewel saered to it. 

There may be some who wiil hold such folly 
incredible, but we can pursue it even further. 
It attaches itself to names. If you have been 
cursed with some harsh and vulgar christening, 
weep no more, for there is balm in the Gilead 
of fashion. This we owe to the zxsthetes. Cer- 
tain women, with aspirations after the infinite 
and unfathomable, have taken to dubbing each 
other by descriptive names, that have in them 
the elements of poetry. An ambitious woman, 
for instance, becomes ‘‘ Altiora;’’ a beauty is 
‘*Pulchra’’ (beautiful), or ‘‘Dulce’’ (sweet) ; 
a singer is ‘‘ Philomela’’ (nightingale) ; an ami- 
able woman is ‘‘Suavita;’’ a musician is ‘‘ Eu- 
terpe ;’’ a genius is ‘‘ Prima’’ (first), and so on. 
There is something in a name after all. This is 
an age of euphuism. Take the very names of 
colors. The chromatic scale will not serve us 
any longer ; but to describe the high-art hues, 
we use terms of the most abstract kind. People 
have laughed at the designation of ‘‘ crushed 
strawberry,’’ ‘‘elephant’s breath,’’ ‘singing 
canary,’’ and all that; they will probably gasp 
when they hear of shades called ‘‘ Harmony,”’ 
‘*Tenderness,’’ ‘‘ Aurora,’’ ‘‘Dawn of Love,” 
and ‘‘Sympathy.’’ Another illustration of this 
whimsicality is in the naming of rooms, which 
take their nomenclature from their style of fur- 
niture. A drawing-room done up @ /a French 
Renaissance is called ‘‘France;’’ a library in 
the Florentine style is called ‘‘ Italy ;’’ a Turk- 
ish breakfast-room becomes ‘‘ the Orient ;’’ and 
a blue boudoir is christened ‘‘ Naples.’’ So that 
the servant who conveys one’s guests through 
the labyrinth of one’s household, is instructed 
to show the ladies into ‘‘France,’’ or to take 
them to ‘‘Naples,’’ while the gentlemen are 
transported to ‘‘ Constantinople,’’ and the chil- 
dren go off to ‘‘Fairyland.’’ Smile as you will 
at these innocent follies, the force of the truth 
they imply is felt very keenly; we know it 
affects our appetite. How often it happens that 
a dish with a dainty name will captivate our 
taste when commonplace food is nauseating. I 
knew a lady with an aversion to corn starch, 
who ate it with a relish when it was worked up 
into ‘‘ Long Branch Pudding with Surf Sauce,’’ 
or delicately flavored ‘‘ Ambrosia.’’ A French 
name on a menu goes a great way toward sea- 
soning the tid-bits of the table, just as the fame 
of a book very often turns upon its title, and 
authors who have no talent for ‘‘head-lines”’ 
ponder in obscurity, while their no more gifted 
rivals thrive and wax famous. 

Muxz. Bos Ton. 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 


A, C, G, H. 
Tea-TaBLE Cover. 

The cover is of Java canvas worked with 
squares, separated by interlaced stripes ; the 
design for the square is shown in A, and that 
for the stripes in H; they are worked with 
crewels of two colors—olive and gold, bronze 
and red, or two shades of blue—in back and 
long stitches. The cover is edged by a knotted 
fringe, the design for which is shownin G; itis 
made by drawing threads of the canvas to the 
depth of about five inches; they are then 
knotted in Solomon knots. The design for the 
cover when completed is shown in C. 


B, F. 
Crocnet Cover ror A Bau or Twine. 

This cover is used to ornament an ordinary 
ball of twine which can be hung up in a room, 
and always be ready for use. The design can 
be worked from F, which is given in full size ; 
purse silk is used for it of a pretty contrasting 
color to the twine. Make a chain of four and 
join together ; put twenty-two stitches of dou- 
ble crochet in this; for the next row make a 
chain of three, then one double crochet, chain 
of three, skip two stitches, and so on to the end 
of row. For the third row put three stitches of 
double crochet in each space with chain of three 
between each ; in the fourth row twostitches of 
double crochet with chain of six, and two more 
stitches between the bunches of third row. 
Continue this way until you have enough for 
half the ball made; crochet another piece of 
the same size, place the ball between the two 
and sew the cover neatly together, having pre- 
viously unfastened the twine and putting the 
end through centre hole, as shown in B; trim 
with ribbon bows of the same color as cover. 


D. 
Fancy Mar. 

This mat is made with a centre of olive felt, 
and border of the same, with the edges pinked 
out ; upon this border is placed pieces of dark 
maroon embroidered in colors. A quilled ruche 
of felt pinked out is put around the edge of the 
border. 


E. 
ToeT CasE. 

This toilet case is of Gray Holland, embroi- 
dered with blue wool in outline stitch, bound 
with blue braid, and finished with a blue ribbon. 
Strips and a pocket are sewn in the inside to 
hold the combs, brushes, etc., necessary for the 
toilet. 





Sink Appiiques as Fascinating Fancy Wong, 
(See Colored Plate.) 

There are countless numbers of devices by 

which homes can be made attractive, and but 

few persons fail to notice the beautifying effec 


| of interior decorations, be they in costly orns 


ments, or the pretty unique creations so easily 
made at home by the crafty fingers of matrong 
and maidens. 

Fancy needle-work is growing in favor, robes, 
costumes and wraps are garnished with em 
broidered floral designs, and in almost every 
household can be seen reminders of loved hands, 
now making pleasant homes of their own, or 
quaint creations of the daughters who still 
brighten the family circle. 

There are tidies, scarfs, table and piano cov- 
ers, lambrequins for windows and mantles, 
with screens and picture-frames, made of cloth, 
velvet, plush, and satin, beautifully embroidered 
and finished in many ways. " 

Numbers of ladies delight in making these 
charming room-trimmings, but they have neither 
the time nor taste for filling-in the traced out 
lines with needle and silk, hence a provision 
has been made, in the introduction of Kur- 
sheedt’s standard colored silk-embroidered Ap 
pliques, which come in various figures and floral 
designs, wreaths, baskets, clusters, sprays and 
single flowers, executed with a precision and in 
such tasteful combinations, as only artists in 
embroidery can successfully execute. 

Our colored plate conveys but a faint idea of 
the beauty of a few of these silk embroidered 
appliques, which can be used in so many differ- 
ent ways. The basket of flowers is in other 
colors than are shown in the figure, and can be 
used as acentrepiece or placed in corners of 
covers ; it is also pretty for decorating scallops 
of lambrequins. 

An odd table scarf in garnet plush, shows 
bright-hued birds in the same and other colors 
as our design, placed at irregular intervals over 
its entire surface. 

The clover-blossoms with wild flowers, are 
pretty to use on tidies of satin, as well as om 
other articles, as is the wild rose, with bud and 
leaves, or the wheat with its accompanying 
blossom, which although not a fashionable 
flower, is in favor with those who love to recall 
the old home-garden of years gone by. 

The very few illustrations given on our page 


of colored specimens of these Kursheedt’s stal- 


dard silk-embroidered appliques are merely sug- 
gestive of a varied and comprehensive assort- 
ment of exquisite designs, including large medal- 
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lions in flowers and wreaths of blossoms mounted 
upon tissue paper, for their more exact applica- 
tio in a desired position ; then there are bor- 
ders en sutte, with medallions, as, for instance, 
awreath of pansies in natural size and colors 
has its accompanying border in the same favor- 
ite flower, while a medallion of roses shows 
three or four hues in buds and blooms, as does 
also the border to go with it. . 

There are many novel methods of finishing 
of the scarfs, tidies, and other articles ; some 
have embroidered edges, others are fringed with 
pall or pendant fringe in the colors of the em- 
broideries ; those in cloth are often pinked out, 
at the edges, in either vandykes or semi-circles, 
and some have borders of braid, gold, or silver, 
arranged in fanciful designs, with hand-worked 
stars on round flowers in the blocks formed by 
the crossing of the bands of braid at the 
corners. 

A beautiful mat for a lamp-stand, designed 
and made at home by one of ‘‘ our girls,’’ has a 
centre of cloth, just the size of the marble block 
of the lamp ; this square of cloth is bordered with 
abunch of green watered silk, upon which is 
placed a finish of Kursheedt’s standard colored 
silk-embroidered appliques, in exquisite pond- 
lilies, cream, with golden hearts, and graceful, 
green leaves, while the edge of the mat is bound 
with cream and gold braid, giving it a corded 
effect. 

Winpow CurTAINS. 

Very pretty and inexpensive curtains can 
be made of cheese cloth, and the materials 
required for an ordinary-sized window cost 
about $1.75. They can be made with or with- 
out a border, and are pretty either way. 
Should the border not be used, turn a hem 
three inches wide down the front, and across 
the bottom of the curtain. This should be 
caught down in herring-bone stitch in gold-col- 
ored silk. The curtain is then embroidered over 
with rings, double rings they may be called, 
executed in chain stitch with embroidery silk. 
In each set of rings there should be one of gold 
silk, the other of different color, such as gold 
and blue, gold and cardinal, gold and green, 
Brown will also contrast prettily with gold. 
Crewels may be used instead of silk, although 
in that case the embroidery will present a 
heavier appearance. They can be hung on 
poles or cornices, whichev+-r may be most con- 
venient, although poles are almost invariably 
used. The curtains are very pretty if made 
With a border of darned work, and, for design, 
Sprays of autumn leaves can be arranged with 
good effect, embroidering each spray with dif- 
ferent colored silks, cardinal, gold, brown, and 
green Draw the stitches from point to stem of 


{the leaf, and then darn back and forth through 


the silk stitches only from side to side of each 
leat, as in darning a stocking, but do not let 
the stitches sew through the material, Then 


Vou. cix.—35 








outline each leaf round the edge with the same 
color in chain-stitch. This shows each leaf in 
solid color on the light ground. A straight line 
of herring-bone stitch on the inside of the bor- 
der, dividing it from the ground-work of the 
curtain, gives it a pretty finish. They have 
somewhat the appearance of the Madras cur- 
tains now so much used, and as the work is not 
at all difficult, one feels well repaid when the 
pretty drapery is hung at the windows. 





GENTLEMEN’s Socks. 


For the benefit of those ladies who like to knit, 
and can knit almost anything but a pair of 
gentlemen’s socks, we give a plain rule easily 
followed by the most stupid knitter. This work is 
so nice to catch up when one runs in to see a 
friend, or while talking to callers. ‘‘ Martha 
Washington always received her guests while 
standing, and she was never seen without her 
knitting in her hands.”’ 

Obtain 6 half-ounce balls of the best knitting 
silk, and two No. 19 steel needles. Cardinal silk 
socks, with old gold heels and toes are very 
pretty. Do not put the old gold in the heel so 
soon that it will come up above a gentleman’s 
low shoes. 

Cast 40 stitches loosely on each of three nee- 
dles, and knit around once plain; do not knit 
too tight. Now two plain, seam one; repeat 
this round and round till you have knit a fin- 
ger, then commence to knit plain, and continue 
this for one finger and a half, keeping the one 
seam stitch at back. When this is finished 
commence the heel. Get 60 stitches on one 
needle, knit on these stitches forward plain, 
backward seamed, until you have half a finger ; 
now begin to narrow as follows: Knit plain to 
within 3 stitches of the seam stitch, slip one, 
narrow, pass slipped stitch over, knit seam 
stitch as usual, slip one, narrow, pass slipped 
stitch over, finish the row plain. 

Repeat this every plain row, until you have 
narrowed 4 times. Knit to the seam stitch, 
fold together, wrong side out, and bind off to- 
gether ; continue till one stitch is left. 

Pick up the stitches on the sides of the heel, 
and knit around 4 times plain; then at the be- 
ginning and end of heel needles narrow as fol- 
lows: Slip the third stitch from the first end 
of the first needle, narrow, pass slipped stitch 
over; knit instep needle plain, slip first stitch 
of third needle, narrow, pass slipped stitch over. 
Knit 4 plain rounds between the narrowings. 
Continue to narrow until you: have but 120 
stitches, the number you had at first; knit a 
finger and a half plain; commence to narrow 
for toe; knit twostitches plain at the beginning 
of the needle, slip one, narrow, pass slipped 
stitch over, knit plain till you have but five 
stitches left on needle, then slip one, narrow, 
pass slipped stitch over, two plain; repeat on 
each needle ; knit four plain rounds between ; 
repeat these five rounds until the toe is narrowed 
off. Be very careful not to split the silk in 
knitting, and when finished, spread the sock 
out in shape of those you buy, lay a wet cloth 
that has been wrung pretty dry and press with 
an iron not too hot. It is impossible to knit 
silk perfectly smooth, but it will press all right. 








HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


AN ELEGANT DINING-ROOM. 


We introduce our readers this month to the 
interior of a handsome apartment where they 
will find some good and practical ideas as to the 
decoration and appointment of a dining-room. 
This is a place that should be one of the most 
inviting quarters of the house. Everything 
cold and inhospitable should be banished there- 
from, and only light, warmth, and comfort ad- 
mitted. An air of substantiai elegance is much 
to be desired. Frivolous decoration that might 
not offend one in the parlor or boudoir, cannot 
be countenanced here where the furniture seems 
proud of its evident utility, and the beautiful 
goes hand-in-hand with use. 

The apartment which we illustrate is rich and 
warm in its coloring, as every dining-room 
should be; yet its general design is simple 
enough to diffuse an atmosphere of cozy domes- 
ticity. The master of the house has not made 
the common but clumsy mistake of loading the 
wall and ceiling with heavy frescoes that dwarf 
the apartment and everything put into it. A 
good background is secured by covering the 
walls with an artistic paper of dull copper-red 
on which is traced a linear design in gold. 
Heavy paper, with massive designs upon it, 
should always be avoided, where the wall must 
stand as a foil for pictures andfurniture. The 
ceiling, which by the laws of decorative art, 
should always be lighter in shade and more 
delicate in tone than the walls themselves, is of 
that pale, uncertain blue sometimes called 
robin’s-egg, lightly flecked with gold. The frieze 
is a conventionalized design worked out in 
olive and gold, with touches of the red and blue 
which repeat themselves in the border. Atthe 
base of the latter is a narrow moulding of oiled 
oak in harmony with the woodwork and fur- 
niture. 

The shape of the room is rectangular, propor- 
tions favorable to the most effective furnishing. 
At the ends shown in our illustration are two 
doors opening out into a spacious hallway. To 
the right are two other doorways, though only 
one is visible in our illustration. The lower 
one leads into the parlor; the npper one into 
the library. The entrance to the butler’s pan- 
try is on the opposite side. The doors at the 
end of the room are simple in design, but very 
ornate, and, being of solid oak, they have a 
rich and massive effect. The decorative panels 
are of stained glass in delicate colors, having a 
base of rich rubble-work set with bull’s eyes. 
The knobs, hinges, etc., are of wrought brass ; 





the casements ofthe doors a plain oiled mould. 
ing of oak. The doorway to the right has slid.. 
ing doors of panelled oak, but they are sel. 
dom brought into requisition, the casement being 
draped with portiére curtains of heavy Ottoman, 
deeply bordered and hung on a brass rod. Facing 
the other way in the dining-room is a large, sunny 
bay-window, curtained with plush, and boasting 
several window seats alongside of blooming 
jardiniéres. The drapery repeats all the lead. 
ing tones of the room, deepening them with rich 
effect. 

The floor has a covering of thick Moquette 
carpet of small pattern and dark colors, with g 
wide border in Persian design. The hearth jg 
of glazed tile in bright colors, and the open 
chimney has a lining of stamped terra cotta with 
a facing of peacock-blue tiles, decorated with 
bas-reliefs. All the appointments ofthe fire 
place—fender, andirons, shovel, tongs, etc., ar 
of wrought brass, and, with a bright fire of ma 
ple or oak-wood blazing in the chimney, the 
effect is very pleasing. Ascreen may be placed 
before the fire during the meals, and a very-ele 
gant one is contrived of peacock feathers set at 
full spread in the tail of a bronze bird which 
stands before the hearth, airing his plumage, 
The mantelpiece and cabinet are of oak, beauté 
fully carved. A beveled plate-mirror sur 
mounts the mantel-shelf and serves as a back 
ground for a square, French clock with. fine, 
cathedral chimes. The cabinet holds a fine 
bronze and some rare bits of Sévres and Dresden 
china. At the end of the room, between the 
doors, stands a buffet of solid oak, furnished 
with handsome mirrors and laden with the rich 
appointments of the table in silver, glass, and 
china. A small oaken cabinet for holding wine 
glasses stands on the left sideof theroom. Itis 
covered by a slab of Tennessee marble, and used 
to support a tray with pitchers, etc., of ham 
mered silver. The door on the left leads to the 
wine-closet, and is flanked by a serving-table 
which has a fringed cover of richly embroidered 
olive plush. The square oaken dining table has 
a cover of copper-red plush, bordered with gold 
and silver tinsel-work in high relief. The 
chairs are of oak, covered with stamped leathet 
of a dark red and finished with brass nailé 
The walls of the room are ornamented by fint 
paintings and engravings, representing sport 
ing scenes and subjects of the chase. The root 
is lighted by an elegant brass and porcelail 
chandelier. The drop-light is screened by# 
handsomely painted shade, and the globes a? 
of amber and white cut glass. 





oo 


The above description is of a dining-room furnished by Messrs. Trymspy, Ren & Co., 
of 1217 to 1221 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HOW TO TREAT WATER FOR COOKING. 

In this department we propose furnishing our 
young readers with useful hints to aid them in 
the preparation of dainty dishes, as well as the 
more ordinary dishes of every-day cooking, and 
togive such information as will prove of advan- 
tage to young beginners at housekeeping. 

For many purposes it is essential to have boil- 
ing water in cooking, and unless there are im- 
purities to be removed by long boiling, it should 
be used when freshly boiled. This is especially 
important in making tea and coffee. To make 
tea, scald and nee the teapot, which should be 
ofearthen or china, never of tin, as the tannic 
acid acts upon the metal, “and produces a poi- 
sonous compound. Allow one teaspoonful of tea 
for one cupful of boiling water: put the tea in 
the teapot; pour on the boiling water ; cover 
dosely, and place where it will keep hot, but 
not boil, for five minutes. If cold or lukewarm 
water be used in making tea, the thein, or 
nitrogenous substance, will not be obtained. 
Tea should never be boiled ; if the leaves are 
allowed to remain too long in the tea, the fra- 
grant aroma is wasted, and the tannin is ex- 
tracted, which may cause gastric disorders to 
those who drink it. A French chemist recom- 
mends grinding tea like coffee. It will yield 
nearly double the amount of its exhilarating 
quality ; also to put a lump of sugar into the 
teapot with the tea. 

In making coffee as much care is required as 
when tea is needed. Granite ware and porcelain 
are the best materials in use for coffeepots ; 
they should be kept scrupulously clean, cleans- 
ing the spout as well as the pot every time it is 
used. The proportions are one heaping table- 
spoonful of grouad coffee to one cupful of 
freshly boiling water and one egg-shell. Wipe 
your eggs carefully when they are gathered or 
come from the market; keep the shells of all 
eggs used in cooking, and you can always have 
dear coffee. Three shells contain albumen 
sufficient to clear one quart of coffee. Scald the 
coffeepot, put in the coffee, and egg-shell broken 
up, add the boiling water, cover closely, and 
boil five minutes. Stir it well. Set the pot on 
the back of the fire, add half a cupful of cold 
Water ; let it stand at least ten minutes ; pour 
off carefully. 

Meat is cooked in water for three distinct 
purposes—First, to keep the nutriment in 
meat, as in what is usually called boiled meat. 
To boil meat, leave it whole, plunge it into 
boiling salted water, and keep it there for ten 
minutes ; this hardens the albumen over the 
entire surface, and makes a coating through 





which the juice cannot escape. Then move 
the kettle where the water will simmer slowly. 
Keep the boiler tightly covered. This mode of 
cooking will take a longer time than when 
kept boiling furiously, but the fibrine will be 
softened and the meat be much more tender 
and of better flavor. Second, meats are cooked in 
water to have the nutriment wholly in the 
liquid, as in soup and meat-teas. For these 
the meat should be cut in small pieces, soaked 
in cold water, the longer the better, heated 
gradually, and allowed to simmer very slowly 
until all the goodness is extracted. It is a 
mistake to remove every particle of scum that 
rises to the surface of the water. If the kettle 
be clean, the water pure, and the meat well 
cleaned from any impurities on its outer sur- 
face, what can there be in the meat not suitable 
to eat, any more than in roast beef or steak? 
In making beef-tea we are directed by the 
highest scientific authorities not to remove the 
scum, as the scum or thickened material in the 
water is the very thing desired. Soup is only 
another form of beef-tea. These juices and 
soluble parts of the meat should be retained ; 
they increase, rather than diminish, the flavor, 
and all the sediment which is fine enough to 
go through thestrainershould beused. Third, 
meats are cooked in water to have the nutri- 
ment partly in the liquid and partly in the 
meat, as in stews, fricassees, etc. For these 
put the meat in cold water, let the water boil 
quickly, then skim, and keep at the simmering 
point. The cold water will draw out enough of 
the juices to enrich the liquid; then, as it 
reaches the boiling point, the meat hardens, 
and retains the remainder. 

Fish is usually cooked in boiling water and 
not over twenty minutes. As the flesh of fish 
breaks easily, the water should never be 
allowed to boil rapidly. Vegetables should be 
put into boiling water and boiled rapidly, that 
the small portions of albumen which they con- 
tain may be hardened on the surface. Stewing 
is another form of boiling or cooking in a small 
quantity of water. It is an economical mode 
of cooking as it does not require much fire. 
The long-continued action of a gentle heat 
softens the fibres; and the coarsest and cheap- 
est kinds of meat, cooked in this way, with 
vegetables, may be made tender and nutritious. 
By judicious use of seasoning material, rem- 
nants can be made into savory and nourishing 
dishes. Whether we call it simply a stew or 
ragout, haricot or salmi, the principle is the 
same, that of slow, steady simmering, rather 
than fierce boiling. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


GOOD WINTER CHEER. 
The fall of the year is a cosy season, when 


home-folks are happy in the bright inspiration 


of the fireside. 
corner seems most attractive. 
husband develop an amazing weakness for 
slippers and easy chair; the children are 
tempted by the autumn stores of good things 
dispensed around the hearth, while the wife 
and mother are fondly contriving some means 
of welding the home circle. Plans for winter 
occupation are then in order. One thinks 
pleasantly of the dainty handiwork which in- 
dustry shall accomplish ere the cold months 
have gone, and the choice of books to interest 
and instruct becomes a matter for reflection. 
It is then that the presence of a pure and 
healthful home magazine proves a godsend to 
the household, when, like Gopey’s, its aim is 
utilitarian and its wish to win the interest and 
esteem of every refined family to which it is 
introduced. The summer season of languor 
and idleness is now well passed, and with fresh 
stores of vitality and enthusiasm, we have 
shaped our winter caréer, honestly striving to 
keep to our upward and forward course, deter- 
mined in the face of competition to do more for 
our patrons than we have ever done before. 
Our past record is surely one calculated to 
convince our readers that what we promise we 
mean to perform at all hazards. A great many 
publications start out every year with brilliant 
prospectuses, setting forth with the most en- 
gaging generosity the many wonderful things 
which they mean to do; and many of them are 
honest in their intentions. But, not having 
had the experience of a lifetime, they involve 
themselves in difficulties by offering to do more 
than they can afford, and are consequently 
compelled to retract, or forced to palm off on their 
subscribers some mean substitute for what they 
offered. This is not the policy of Gopry’s 
Lapy’s Boox. After fifty-four years’ intercourse 
with the public, we know pretty well what 
they want and how they want it ; we know more- 
over just what our subscription list will justify 
us in furnishing, and we offer only what we 
are definitely prepared to supply. Thus when 
we promise you each month the option of a 
full-sized cut paper pattern, on the model of any 
preferred garment illustrated in that month’s 
issue, of your own selection, Free or Cost,— 
when we promise you this, we are ready and 
willing to keep our word. All you have to do 
is to tell us. what you want on the coupon order 


It is then that the chimney 


The father and | 


furnished each menth in the book, and we will 
| forward the pattern, postpaid, to any address, 
It will always be a pleasure to us to reflect 
that Gopry’s Lapy’s Book was the pioneer ip 
this departure from the former policy of fashion 
magazines. We confess to an ambition to be 
called progressive, so that people may say of 
our publication, ‘‘though old in years, it is 
new in ideas.’’ It is with such innovations 
that we hope to silence the sneers of those who 
call us ‘‘old-fogy,’’ and out-of-date. It is 
very absurd to imagine that the management of 
Gopey’s has aged with the book, for the pre 
sent publishers are young and fond of enterprise, 
There has been, we may say, a transfusion of 
new blood into every department, and we 
have always before us the hope and intention 
of giving our readers the best entertainment 
and the best instruction which we can com- 
mand. During the coming year we propose 
to improve all of the old departments of the 
magazine and to introduce several new features 
which we hope will interest our readers. We 
shall continue to furnish each month beautiful 
engravings of some artistic subject, worked up 
in the best style. To every subscriber for the 
year 1885 we shall present a beautiful steel 
plate copy of Perault’s famous picture, ‘‘ Sleep- 
ing Love.’’ This engraving prepared expressly 
for our patrons is a charming little chef-d’ eucre, 
which would be an ornament to the walls of 
any apartment, or to any portfolio. There is 
much more that we hope to do, but we are not 
yet ready to talk about it. Our patrons will 
probably appreciate our improvements none the 
less, because we have said little about them. 
Suffice it to add, as a final promise, that we do 
not intend to have any subscriber to Gopgy’s 
Lapy’s Book disappointed in its contents in any 
particular. We have secured an able corps of 
writers and editors, and are prepared to fur 
nish matter of the highest literary excellence 
together with the most reliable information o 
all matters which we touch upon. In the 
January number of the magazine we shall 
publish a short story for which we shall award 
our prize of two hundred ($200) dollars, # 
advertised. We should like all our friends 0 
see this story and to read the many others of 
minor excellence which we shall publish during 
the year. Many of these were unsuccessful it 
the competition yet have literary merit of § 
degree which we do not consider ordinary. ft 
conclusion we should like to call the attentia@ 
of our readers to a quotation elsewhere in out 
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editorial columns, from the North American, of 
Philadelphia, a veteran newspaper which pub- 
lished in its centennial number a very flatter- 
ing tribute to the Otpest MaGazine IN AMERICA. 





FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


The past month has been one of tranquil con- 
tent at home, beyond the passing trepidation of 
asecond earthquake shock. The disturbance 
ran this time through Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
lowa, and the Province of Ontario, giving to the 
people of the West an experience of one of our 
most recent summer diversions. Rumblings of 
another nature now fill the air. The political 
yoleano begins to seethe, and we shall have it 
presently belching forth “‘fire, smoke, and lava,”’ 
like the orthodox Vesuvius of our geographical 
days. Across the water affairs are in a sad 
plight. England’s difficulties are out at com- 
pound interest. Between Ireland and Egypt, 
and the Dynamiters, there is no such thing as 
security. From Germany comes a wail of ap- 
prehension concerning the health of Kaiser 
Wilhelm, who is said to be going down hill very 
fast. The death of the Emperor just now would 
be especially unfortunate, for the affairs of state 
are by no means in a sufficiently tranquil condi- 
tion to support the agitating influence of a suc- 
cession. Poor Italy is stricken down with the 
cholera, and all other questions are merged into 
the necessity of uprooting the plague, which has 
latterly crept into Spain and Russia. France 
is still suffering, too, and is sadly crippled just 
at a time when her best powers are most 
needed. 

The war with China has now a sad chance of 
renewal, its declaration hanging on the preju- 
diced decision ofthe Cabinet. China is certain- 
ly preparing for a stout resistance. The bom- 
bardment of Foo-Choo rankles in the Celestial 
mind, and troops are thronging to Tonquin full 
of blood-thirstiness and courage. France ex- 
pects, no doubt, to extort from China the in- 
demnity which could not be secured by diplo- 
matic measures; but from the attitude of the 
Chinese, it looks as though the Frenchmen 
would have a tough time of it, though France 
had already centered in Tonquin troops num- 
bering 19,000, of whom 14,000 are Europeans, 


and the rest native auxiliary forces. In Egypt 
matters have not progressed at all. The much 


talked of conference is a sorry fiasco, and the 
tardy relief of General Gordon is the only defi- 
nite plan of action agreed upon. Three hun- 
dred thousand pounds have been voted for this 
purpose, and the English approve the appropria- 
tion none the less because they are shamed yet 
triumphant in consequence of freshly noised 
proofs of Gordon’s valor. The rebels, on the 
other hand, have continued the achievement of 
minor victories, attended by barbarous atroci- 
ties. There have been some comforting rumors 
that Khartoum, toward which the Relief Expe- 
dition is directed, has withstood the siege, and 
18 now freed from the rebels. Late news is not 
very satisfactory, however. The most is made of 
Colonel Stewart’s reported capture of Berber. 
The English are to lend Egypt £8,000,000, it is 
Said, to pay her floating debt and the Alexan- 





dria indemnity. The Arabs in Turkey are 
growing more and more troublesome, and the 
general aspect of affairs cannot be said to be in 
any way improved. 

From Madagascar the information is not very 
full, but the French are waging war persis- 
tently, though met by stubborn resistance. 
They have bombarded and temporarily oc- 
cupied Mahanaro, a town on the coast some 
distance south of Tamatave. In West Africa 
there is some agitation about the various colo- 
nization schemes of the English, Germans, and 
Portuguese. Germany contemplates an expedi- 
tion ‘‘to acquire land’’ in that quarter, and 
England proposes to annex the Niger. Stanley, 
the explorer, does not seem’to be enthusiastic 
about any of these schemes, which are very apt 
to raise a squabble. On the other side of the 
ocean, fresh agitation has broken out, and the 
Peruvian difficulty seems to be assuming the 
shape of a revolution. Caceres is making some 
headway with his bold endeavors, and has 
brought to pass a six-hours’ fight at Lima, 
which is probably the precursor of many more, 
There has hardly been a time in recent history 
when there has been so much fighting under- 
way. There is hardly a nation of consequence 
that is not, in some way, interested in the prose- 
cution of warlike measures, excepting always 
our own stanch Union, which stands by se- 
renely, and minds its own business. 





Horsrorp’s Acip PHosPHATE 
Is a preparation of the phosphates of. lime, 
magnesia, potash, and iron, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by thesystem. Descriptive 
pamphlet sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





PHILADELPHIA THE CRADLE OF 
LITERATURE. 
From The North American, September 20, 1884. 
The Oldest Magazine in America. 

Although nearly every one knows of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book (published at 1006 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia), it is not generally known that 
it is the oldest monthly publication in America. 
Established in 1830, it has outlived all other 
magazines, and might with propriety be called 
the mother of magazines in this country. Es- 
tablished before the use of envelopes or postage 
stamps, before the introduction of steam print- 
ing, steam railways, steamships in this country, 
or steamboats to any extent ; before the inven- 
tion of steel pens, telegraphy, telephones, sew- 
ing machines, electric lights, and a hundred 
and one other prominent inventions of the age, 
grey-haired men and women remember it as an 
entertainer when their hearts were young, and 
young people associate it with their first intro- 
duction to stories of romance. And the rising 
generation find it as pureand interesting as did 
its parents, ay, as its grandparents did in days 
of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ It is an old and well- 
remembered landmark in our American litera- 
ture, and we doubt not that many of our readers 
will recall with it pleasant memories of other 
days. The young editor and proprietor who now 
publishes it has evidently determined that all 
who seek to renew their acquaintance with the 
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old favorite shall not be disappointed. As 
viewed mechanically it is excelled by none, 
while its corps of literary contributors includes 
many of the best-known names of magazine 


writers. It certainly speaks well for it and our 
people that, notwithstanding the enormous 
efforts made by the publishers of the numerous 
‘* penny dreadfuls,’’ it finds such a large pat- 
ronage, not only in America, but all over the 
world. Although its low subscription price 
($2.00 a year) may somewhat influence its large 
circulation, we are inclined to ascribe its popu- 
larity to intrinsic merit, and we most cordially 
bid the old book godspeed on its second half- 
century, trusting that we may be permitted to 
congratulate it on ifs centennial anniversary. 





The principal object in dress, after veiling 
and protecting the body, is to beautify the per- 
son, not to show elaborate designs of trimming 
and embroidery. The question to be decided is 
what material will best accomplish this pur- 
pose. ‘‘ Nonpareil’? Velveteen, in its many 
shades and styles, claims to be the article to be 
mostly desired; and further, it maintains its 
position by practical demonstration. It is 
light in weight, besides being warm, owing 
to the pile upon the surface which it is difficult 
to distinguish from silk velvet. A tight-fitting 
dress of ‘‘ Nonpareil’’ velveteen, on a siender 
form, is irresistibly beautiful to the artist’s eye, 
as well as to the casual observer. It is a dress 
which lends a queenly grace and dignity to the 
figure, and to every mévement of the body. 





BOOK TABLE. 


Quintus Cravpivs. A Romance of Imperial 
Rome, by Ernst Eckstein. From the German 
by Clara Bell. New York; Wm. 8. Gotts- 
berger. Two vols., cloth, $1.75 ; paper, $1.00. 
About stories of ancient time their lingers 

undoubtedly a subtle charm which cannot be 

derived from any other source. Perhaps this 
is because, for most of us, the setting of the 
incidents is above criticism. We do not know 
enough to say whether the characters, circum- 
stances, or conduct of the book is consistent. 
If it is pleasing we are pleased by it, and accept 
the work as a child does a fairy tale, finding 
it wonderful, yet believing all its gorgeous 
imagery is truth. In ‘Quintus Claudius,’’ 
the author has been especially happy with this 
effect. The story dates in the time of Domitian, 
and deals with the persecution of the Naza- 
renes, together with the rebellion against the 

Emperor, which finally compassed his death. 

Quintus Claudius, the hero of the book, is a 

noble young Roman, of_ high distinction, the 

son of a priest of Jupiter. After leading a gay 

and dissolute life, he is suddenly brought to a 

knowledge of his delinquencies by the chance 

acquaintance of q Christian slave, who teaches 
him the doctrines of Christ. In the face of 
pride and prejudice, while knowing that the 
fate of a convicted Nazarene is death, Quintus 

Claudius is baptized and narrowly escapes his 

doom in the arena. The facts of history permit 

a- happy ending to the story, and the gloom 











that haunts it at times is finally dissipated, 
Quintus is united to the devoted Cornelia when 
Rome escapes from the tyranny of Domitian, 
and the Nazarenes are permitted to worship 
their God unmolested. The book is very rapid 
in its action, and full of dramatic incidents, 
The descriptions are vivid and beautiful, the 
life and circumstances of imperial Rome being 
reproduced most faithfully, yet with the bril 
liancy of a spectacle. Beside the strong cur 
rent of the main story, several minor streams 
of narrative flow along pleasantly with the 
drift of the book. The love affairs of Claudius 
and that fine fellow Aurelius, of Euterpe and 
her grave husband, of Glauce and the slave 
Eurymachus, are all inexpressibly pretty, and 
will meet with sympathetic appreciation. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF A Wipow. By Edgar 
Fawcett. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
One vol., 341 pp. ; price $1.50. 

As a scene-painter, if we may use the ex- 
pression, Mr. Fawcett is at his best. There are 
passages in his book, little bits of ‘‘ setting,” 
that are more than ordinarily clever ; but he is 
one who sacrifices the spirit of his story for the 
sake of embellishing it. His digressions be 
come, therefore, more pleasing than his main 
intention. The scenes at Mrs. Varick’s salon 
absorb our attention to the certain Jetriment of 
our interest in that lady’s character or its de 
velopment. Like all of the new analytical 
school of writers, he has no: plot. Pauline Va 
rick is the young widow of a rich, unprincipled 
fellow whom she married openly for his money, 
She has spent her life abroad, but returns to 
New York at length, determined to shape for 
herself a life to her liking. She has a cousin, 
Courtlandt, for whom she has always had a 
lurking tenderness, and who has been devotedly 
in love with her always. But, on the way 
home, she meets a clever literary man named 
Kindelon, for whom she forms a sudden attach- 
ment. He convinces her that what she needs 
to satisfy the cravings of her nature, is to move 
in a new circle of society, wholly different from 
the old, fashionable, and conservative set with 
which she was associated in her girlhood. She 
takes up with this idea, and, when she is once 
more established in New York, with Kindelon’s 
help, she gathers about herself a crowd of artists, 
musicians, journalists, and what-not, from 
whom she hopes to get higher views of life, 
and the satisfying something which she craves. 
The book goes on to prove all this a delusion 
She finds these people just as shallow and 
worldly as those she has forsaken; Kindelon 
turns out a fraud, and, after a heart-breaking 
experience, she comes back to the old convel- 
tionality which she so despised, and, perhaps 
as the book hints, to her old lover, Courtlandt 


Tue Amazon. By Carl Vosmaer. From the 
German, by E. J. Irving. New York: Wm 
S. Gottsberger. One vol., cloth, 262 pp.} 
price 90 cents. ; 

In this book, a barely successful effort has 
been made to set forth the author’s theories 
criticisms upon art in the form of a story 
‘The Amazon,” a figure in ancient sculpture, 8 
typified by a beautiful young widow, growl 
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cynical through her disappointed hopes and ex- 
pectations, who falls in love for the second time, 
yet struggles to maintain her resolution never 
more to love or trust mankind, but to be ‘‘an 
Amazon,’’ free from all feminine weaknesses 
andaspirations. She yields in the end to Aisma, 
a conquering hero, who poses all through the 
book, and finds expression for his love in exs- 
thetic flights of eloquence and fancy. As a 
story, ‘‘The Amazon ”’ will never be read, and 
we question whether the writer of it would not 
have done better in a mere monologue on art, 
since he has not succeeded in producing a good 
story nor a complete enunciation of his theories. 
Among the German idealists Vosmaer’s book has 
undoubtedly succeeded; but it will hardly 
“take”? with an American public. 


Marsn. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. One vol., paper cover, 232 
pp-; price 25 cents. 

This book is a story of the old Rutledge school, 
yet with the difference that the fascinating 
hero, the charmer encumbered with a wife, 
turns out to be a villain of the deepest dye. 
Miss Christie is governess to Mr. Rayner’s chil- 
dren. They live in the House on the Marsh, 
wiiere Mr. Rayner keeps his delicate wife, hop- 
ing she will die of the dampness and effluvia, 
anithat he can marry Miss Christie. There 
is another lover, however, and, though the vil- 
lain is wonderfully fascinating, he is attainted 
as a forger, and, failing of his end, is found 
dead in the marsh, while the poor wife and 
the young governess narrowly escape the con- 
sequences of his hate and love. For sensation, 
the book has its merits, and will doubtless find 
readers. As a literary effort, we can hardly 
commend it. 


Queer Srortes For Boys anpGriris. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. One vol., cloth, 186 pp.; price $1.00. 


The author of this bright little book is a man 
enlowed with a well-known faculty of writing for 
children. Mr. Eggleston’s ‘‘Queer Stories,’ have 
in them just the suggestion of quaintness that 
appeals to the fancy of boys and girls with- 
out forcing their young minds to follow the 
poetical flights of a rampant imagination. 
Most of the tales have appeared from time to 
time in various juvenile publications, and have 
found such ready appreciation that their issue 
in book form has occasioned much pleasure. 
The contents of this pleasant little volume are 
divided into: ‘‘ Queer Stories’ of which 
“Bobby and the Keyhole, a Hoosier Fairy 
Tale,” is the first; ‘‘ Chicken Little Stories ;”’ 
“Stories Told on a Cellar-Door;’’ ‘‘ Modern 
Fables.”” There are in all twenty interesting 
stories told with the skill for which Mr. Eggles- 
ton is famous. 


Tae House ON THE 


Asranam Lincotx. By W. 0. Stoddard. Phil- 
adelphia: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. One 
vol., 508 pp. ; price $2.75. 

_The subject of this biography is one whose 
life furnishes a fulsome theme for the panegy- 
rist and admirer, but Mr. Stoddard has proven 
himself something more than this. We can 
| commend a good action or praise one’s high 





attainments, and we do not require merely this 
faculty at the hands of a biographer. What 
we want is a careful collation of facts, a logical 
arrangement of inferences, a pleasant style of 
presentation, and the gift of portraiture. Mr. 
Stoddard has aimed to supply this want, and 
has succeeded well. His Life of Lincoln is a 
good work, setting forth to advantage the char- 
acter and career of one of the greatest men 
American politics has yet produced. 


A DictionaRY OF THE BrsLE. Comprising its 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, Natural 
History and Literature; with the Latest Re- 
searches and References to the Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament. By William 
Smith, LL.D. Revised and edited by Rev. 
F. N. and M. A. Peloubet. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. One vol., cloth, 818 pp. ; 
price $2.00. 

The above volume boasts of 440 good illus- 
trations and some excellent maps which are 
eminently useful to the student of the Bible. 
The present edition of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
is a very successful attempt to abridge the work 
of ‘‘ the ripest biblical scholarship in England,” 
and will be justly appreciated by the thought- 
ful student of sacred history. 


THe Man WonDERFUL IN THE HovseE BEAUTIFUL. 
An Allegory. Teaching the Principles of Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, and the Effects of Stimu- 
lants and Narcotics. By Chilion B. Allen, 
A.M., LL.B., M.D., and Mary A. Allen, A.B., 
M.D. New York: Fowler, Wells & Co. Extra 
cloth, 370 pp.; price $1.50. 

The contents of this book are pretty well set 
forth in its title.. A typical man, with experi- 
ences that teach us all we need to know of food, 
drink, narcotics, and stimulants, lives in a 
house of perfect hygienic construction and of 
surpassing beauty. It is a very pleasing way 
of teaching the hard facts about hygiene, and 
deserves considerate attention. 

Stories By AMERICAN AvutnHors. No. VI. 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
cloth, 164 pp. ; price 50 cents. 
The six short stories in the last number of 

this series are as follows: ‘‘ The Village Con- 

vict,’”> by C. H. White; ‘‘The Denver Ex- 
press,’’ by A. A. Hayes; ‘‘The Misfortunes of 

Bro’ Thomas Wheatley,’’ by Lina Redwood 

Fairfax ; ‘‘The Heartbreak Cameo,’’ by Lizzie 

W. Champney; ‘Miss Eunice’s Glove,’ by 

Albert Webster ; ‘‘ Brother Sebastian’s Friend- 

ship,’’ by Harold Frederic. 


New 
One vol., 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Protection AND FresE-TrapE To-Day. An 
Address by Robert P. Porter to the Arkwright 
Clubof New England. Boston: James R. Os-~ 
good & Co. Paper pamphlet, price 10 cents. 

Ocitvie’s Hanpy Book or Useru. InrormMa- 
tion. J. 8S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. Price 
25 cents. 

Setr-RalseD, OR FROM THE Deptas. By Mrs. 
E. D. E.N. Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 

Epmunp Dantes. A continuation of *‘ The Count 
of Monte Christo.’’ Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. 











Aunt SA.uie’s Roits. 


Ingredients.—One pint of milk, 

One egg, 

Butter the size of an egg, 

One tablespoonful of granulated 
sugar, 

Cup of yeast, or half a cake of 
Vienna, 

Two cups of flour. 

Beat egg, sugar, and butter together. Then 
add the milk, yeast, and flour. For supper, 
mix at 10 A.M., work up stiff about 2 P.M. 
Let rise until half an hour before using. Roll 
out and cut like biscuit, butter half, and lay 
the other half on top of them; then bake. For 
breakfast, set at supper time, work up stiff at 
bedtime, let rise all night, roll out in the morn- 
ing, and bake as before. Average time for bak- 
ing ten to fifteen minutes. 


GRIDDLE CAKES. 


Ingredients.—One pint of flour, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One scant pint of sour milk, 

Two eggs. 
Crush, measure, and sift the soda and salt into 
the flour. Mix thoroughly. Add the milk, and 
beat well ; then add the beaten yolks, and lastly, 
the whites, beaten stiff. Bake on a hot, well- 
greased griddle ; turn when full of bubbles, and 
bake on the other side till they stop puffing. 
Use one-half or one-third fine corn meal or Graham 
flour, if you wish to make a variety. Some 
persons prefer to mix sour milk with the flour, 
and let the mixture stand over night. In the 
morning add the salt, soda, and eggs. Sour 
milk is the best for griddle cakes, and when 
thickened just right, the cakes are very good 
without the eggs. 


VEAL CREAM Soup. 


Ingredients.—-Cold Veal, 
One small onion, 
One-third of a cupful of rice, 
Seasoning to taste. 
Boil the remnants of a roast of veal until the 
meat falls from the bones. Strain and cool. 
The next day put on to boil with the onion, 
seasoning, and rice, let it simmer slowly for an 
hour. Just before serving add one cupful of 


rich milk or cream if you have it, heated in a 
separate dish. 


REC|PES. 
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CREAM OF TARTAR Rounps. 


Ingredients.—One quart of sifted fiour, 

Two teaspoonfuls of cream of tar. 

tar, 

One teaspoonful of soda and salt, 

One pint of milk. 
Mix salt, soda, and cream of tartar with the 
flour. Add the milk and stir thoroughly, so 
that the soda and tartar may effervesce well, 
Turn the dough quickly on. a well-dredged 
board, and form into a body without kneading 
it at all, as all depends on the quick mixing 
and baking. Roll lightly out one inch thick, 
and cut into rounds. Bake quickly. 


Savory Piz. 
Ingredients.—Slices of beef cut very thin, 

Thicker slices out of a loin of pork, 

Potatoes, 

Herbs, and an onion. 
This pie combines economy with savoriness, and 
may find favor. Take the slices of beef and 
pork. Line the slices of beef with the potatoes, 
chopped onion, and herbs, roll them up and tie 
with thread. Pack the meat into the dish with 
a layer of onion and parsley between each layer. 
Pour a little gravy over the whole, season liber- 
ally, and bake under a light crust. 


Intsu Stew. 


Ingrearents.—Neck and breast of mutton, 

One head of celery, 

Onion, carrots, and potatoes, 

Seasoning. 
Cut up your mutton in pieces and fry a nice 
brown, put it in a stewpan containing sufficient 
cold water just to cover the meat. 
pan boil slowly the celery sliced, some sliced 
onion, carrot, and thinly sliced potatoes. About 
twenty minutes before serving, season the meat 
with salt and pepper, and add the drained veg- 
etables. This will be found an economical dish. 


Poor Man’s CAKE. 
Ingredients.—One pint of flour, 
One teacupful of sugar, 
One teacupful of milk, 
One egg, 
Piece of butter the size of an egg, 
One teaspoonful of baking powder, 
Half a nutmeg. 
Mix the baking powder with the flour, then add 
butter, sugar, milk, egg, and grated nutmeg. 
Bake in a quick oven. 
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CorNED MutrTox. 


Ingredients.—One leg of mutton, 

Two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
fine salt, 

One teaspoonful of black pepper, 

One teaspoonful of ground mus- 
tard, 

A pinch of Cayenne pepper,ground 
cloves, cinnamon, and allspice 
each, and a heaping —_ey- 
ful of brown sugar, 

One gill of vinegar. 

Mix all the ingredients well together except the 
vinegar, put the mutton into a deep pan, and 
rub it into it well; sprinkle what remains over 
the top of the leg, and pour the vinegar over it. 
Rub it daily for a week, taking up the brine 
that has drained off into the pan and pouring 
it over the mutton. When ready to boil wash 
off the salt and spices with cold water, and place 
the leg into boiling water, letting it boil up, and 
remove the scum which rises; then put it back 
on the fire and let it simmer slowly for three 
hours, if it weighs ten pounds. Take it from 
the pot and place upon a platter, with heavy 
weights over it, and let it stand over night be- 
fore it is served. Then cut into very thin slices, 
thin as a wafer, and serve with lettuce for 
breakfast, or a side dish for dinner, or a cold 
relish for the tea-table. 


Tapioca Prvppine. 


Ingredients.—One teacupful of tapioca, 

Three eggs, 

One teacupful of sugar, 

One quart of milk, 

One teaspoonful of Colton’s ex- 

tract of lemon, 

Half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Cover the tapioca with water for several hours ; 
add the yolks of the eggs, sugar, milk, Colton’s 
extract of lemon, and salt; mix well together, 
and bake in a quick oven half an hour; then 
lay the whites of the eggs, beaten to a froth, on 
the top. To be eaten cold, with or without 
cream. 


MARMALADE Puppine. 
Ingredients.—Six ounces of beef suet, 

Three tablespoonfuls marmalade, 

Three tablespoonfuls loaf sugar, 

One lemon, 

One tablespoonful carbonate soda, 

Three eggs, 

Three ounces of bread. 
Grate the bread very fine, chop the beef suet 
fine, mix together, add the marmalade, sugar, 
lemon rind grated and juice, and soda, beat the 
eggs till smooth and light, and stir all well 
together ; pour into a plain mould and steam 
three hours. Serve with wine or sweet sauce 
very hot. 





Moruer’s CAKE. 


Ingredients.—One scant cup of butter, 
One and a half cups of sugar, 
Three eggs, 
One teaspoonful of Colton’s ex- 
tract of vanilla, 
Half a cupful of milk, 
Three cupfuls of flour, 
One teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
Half a teaspoonful of soda. 


Cream the butter and sugar together, then add 
the yolks of the eggs and flavoring. Reserve a 
quarter of a cup of flour, lest the cake be too 
stiff if all be used; less flour will be required 
for a thin than for a thick loaf. Put the soda 
and cream of tartar into the remainder of the 
flour. Add the milk and flour alternately, a 
little at a time, and lastly the whites, which 
have been beaten stiff and dry. Bake from 
forty to fifty minutes in a moderate oven. 

This receipt is the foundation for countless va- 
rieties of cake. Add one cup of currants and it 
makes a Currant Cake; or half acupful of dates, 
cut fine and floured, and you have Date Cuke. 
Color one cupful of the dough with spices—cin- 
namon, allspice, and mace, or with grated chocolate, 
put it in the pan in spots, and you have Leopard 
Cake. By using a full cupful of butter, it is the 
same as White Mountain Cake. For Nut Cake add 
one cupful of fine chopped walnuts, or other nuts, 
to the dough, and put a layer of unbroken 
halves of English walnuts over the top. 

Or bake in shallow round pans, split and 
spread with a thin layer of currant jelly, and 
then fill with cocoanut and raisin cream made as 
follows : one cupful of raisins, stoned and chopped 
fine, half a cupful of chopped almonds, half a cup- 
ful of grated cocoanut, and the white of one egg, 
beaten stiff. 


Rice AND APPLE PuppiNne. 


Ingredients.—Two heaping tablespoonfuls rice, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of sugar 

One lemon, 

Sour apples. 
Boil the rice in the milk, when quite soft add 
the yolks of the eggs and sugar and let it cook 
three minutes, stirring rapidly. Take from the 
fire and line a pudding dish with it, and fill up 
the centre of the dish with some cored and 
pared tart apples, which have been stewed soft 
in sugar and water with the rind and juice of 
the lemon. Beat the whites of the eggs to a 
stiff froth, and spread them over the apples and 
rice. Scatter sugar plentifully over the top and 
brown for a few minutes in the oven. 
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QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopzy’s Lapy’s Boox, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


This designis about being adopted in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia; built of frame upon 
brick foundation, with slate roof and cut slate 
in gables. The interior has a fine hall, with 
antique stairway, opening into a parlor having 
sliding doors and an open grate finished in 
beautiful tile jambs. The rooms are thoroughly 





heated, and supplied with gas, water, and all the 

modern contrivances. Can be built for $3500. 

Complete plans, ete., two and a half per cent. 
Hobbs’s Architecture, consisting of 123 designs 


of $3.50; also Hobbs’s catalogue of 24 designs 
of houses, price 50 cents. 





of residences, mailed free of postage on receipt 
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GODEYS. FASHIONS. 
FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT 
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For description see Fashion Department 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 





For description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 17. 





For description see Fashion Department. 











Fig. 19. Fig. 20. 563, 


For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Work Department. 
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For deacription see Work Department. 





























For description see Work Department. 











“THE MILLER AND THE MAID.” 





Written and Composed by THEO. MARZIALS, 
&: 


1. “Can’t you stay one tiny moment?” Said the 
2. “Oh! but that’s not it at all,” he said, The 
3. “Bother Bob and cousin Dobbin!” Said the 


mil-ler to themaid, As she went a-long the shallows In the twinkling alder shade, * For 
mil-ler to the maid, And he tried to see her pretty face Beneath her bonnet shade, “ For 
mil-ler to themaid, And he saw her pret-ty face at last Beneath her bonnet shade, “I’m 
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I’ve so much to tell you, And you always say me nay, And withsuch a pretty bonnet, oh! You 
oh! I’m so unhappy From that twenty-third of May, When you came here for my wheaten best, And 
dy - ing all for love of you, AndwhatamI to do, If I cannot get the marriage lines And 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street; Phila. 
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“THE MILLER AND THE MAID.” 
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take my breathaway, For hey dear, yoware so pretty,” She turn’d and answer’d low,“ That's 
stole my hearta-way, For I love you,oh!so dearly,” She turn’d and tried to go, “That's 
go tochurch with you, And it’s now you know it all,” he said, “So bless you dear, and go,”*Oh! 
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just what cousin Dobbin says, But brother Bob says ‘‘no.”’ If you’ ve nothing moretotell methen, Oh! 
just what cousin Dobbin says, To ev~-’ry girl I know; If you’ve nothing more to tell me then, Oh! 
mil-ler, mil-ler, wait a bit, I need not hur-ry so. If you’ve something more to tell me, You can 
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| 1st & 2d verses. 







mil-ler, let me go, For my mother’s mak-ing gri-dle cake And waits forme, I know!” 
mil-ler, let me go, For my mother’s mak-ing gri-dle cake And waits for me, I know! 
tell meas we go,” And he’d nothing left to tell her, Yet he 









told it her I know, For one nev-er tires of tell-ing, “Oh! sweet-heart, I love youso!”’ 
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STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 


ARCADI 






VELVETEEN AND WOVEN BROCHE. 
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Gedey’s Lady’s Book, 
Sept. ’t4, says. 

* * © To imitate a Genoa silk 
velvet so closely that only an 
expert can detect the difference 
is rather difficult. The Arcadia 
Velveteen does this, however. 
Besides, its durability and 
stylish appearance have made 
it a great favorite with ladies. 
The woven broche, combined 
with old material, is very effec- 
tive in brightening up a cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 
variety of shades, we must place 
the Arcadia above all other 
velveteens. These velveteens 
ere also useful for children’s 
Costumes, as they stand wm 4 
amount of hard wear and roug 
usage. 
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FOR WINTER COSTUMES. 


The great 


other goods for ladies 


of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 


pularit 
} costumes is, that it combines, in a 


greater degree than any other, the following qualiftica- 
tions, which are an absolute necessity in all gouds that 
are applied to the use of ladies for winter dresses: First, 
WARMTH—the texture being very fine and closely woven. 


Second, STRENGTH—the durability of the fabric petag su- 
perior to any other known make of velveteen. Thi 


rd, 


APPEARANCE—the finish of these goods being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires ah expert to 
detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 
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+>REMEMBER< 


For the 
protection of 
the 
consumer we 
stamp 





ARCADIA Ege 
VELVETEEN Stamp. See 
RECISTEF yougetit, 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


Manuf’s Agents, 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church 8t., N. Y. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, 
Sept. ’84, says : 

What shall we wearf—Te 
opening of another season Otinp 
to the front the much-vexin 
question of What to Wear, ht 
answering this, we cannot 
better than call attention tot} 
ever-popular Arcadia Velvctim 
and Woven Broche, whit 
proved so satisfectory last se 


son, and which, with its new pet 
terns and varieties, will witht 
doubt take the lead this sess 
Experience proves this to be oF 
of the most dressy as well & 
articles of dre 


economical 
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